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and  Manpower 
Wages 
Hours 


RSONNEL  is  being  lost  to  the  war  effort.  Consequently, 
work  and  its  costs  are  being  increased.  Also  a  large  part 
of  industry  has  converted  from  the  manufacture  of  its 
normal  products  to  war  products.  And  with  this  change 
come  new  accounting  problems. 

During  these  critical  times,  Nadonal  Typewriting* 
Bookkeeping  Machines  are  an  important  factor  in  the 
current  problems  of  manpower,  wages  and  hours,  and 
shortage  of  vital  office  equipment. 

Of  utmost  importance  is  the  versatility  of  the  machine. 
It  permits  transforming  the  machine  from  one  used  for 


accounts-receivaUe  to  accounts-payable  work  ...  or  to 
payroll  ...  or  to  general  ledger  posting  ...  or  to  any 
posting  job  you  wish.  And  the  change  can  be  effected 
within  a  minute  by  replacing  the  column  selection  bar. 

Your  National  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machine  is 
not  just  a  posting  machine  . . .  nor  just  an  adding  machine 
.  .  .  nor  just  a  typewriter;  it  is  all  these  combined  in  a 
single  unit,  applicable  to  almost  every  office  need. 

By  utilizing  every  feature  your  National  offers,  you 
will  take  a  long  step  toward  bridging  the  manpower  gap, 
and  toward  solving  your  increasing  wag^-hour  problems. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
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The  Neglected  Weapon 


By  LEW  HAHN 

IT  is  remarkable  that  so  far  in  this  war  there  has  been  no  organized 
effort  by  Government  to  make  it  the  war  of  the  American  people  by  those 
rousing  appeals  to  the  emotions  which  have  distinguished  previous 
American  participation  in  other  wars. 

Looking  back  at  the  Spanish  War  and  the  First  World  War  it  is  easy 
to  remember  that  those  wars  had  scarcely  been  declared  by  Congress  before 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country  began  to  echo  to  the  strains  of  the  fife  and 
the  drum.  Great  parades  were  organized  and  millions  of  people  viewed 
them  with  rapidly  mounting  patriotic  fervor.  On  almost  every  corner  men 
and  women  were  making  patriotic  speeches  and  every  hall  that  could 
accommodate  a  crowd  of  people  was  the  scene  of  a  patriotic  rally.  Every¬ 
where  one  saw  great  flaming  posters  presenting  the  call  of  the  nation  to 
arms.  When  the  boys  left  home  to  go  into  the  army,  it  was  a  public  event. 

They  were  not  spirited  away  in  the  night. 

By  such  means  the  war  cause  was  made  the  people’s  cause  and  the  flame 
of  patriotism  was  fanned  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  until  they  were  ready 
for  any  duty  and  for  any  sacrifice  which  the  war  made  necessary. 

Today  the  people  of  America  are  no  less  willing  to  support  their 
government.  They  are  doing  all  that  is  being  asked  of  them.  They  accept 
the  hardships  of  war.  They  see  their  sons  taken  into  the  armed  forces.  They 
pay  and  are  prepared  to  pay  ever-increasing  burdens  of  taxation.  They 
face  scarcities  of  the  goods  which  they  have  found  necessary  to  American 
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life  and  they  do  not  complain.  They  are  willing  and  eager  to  help — but 
they  are  now  at  the  stage  where  they  feel  they  must  wait  to  be  told  what  to  do. 

It  would  be  possible  now,  with  the  right  sort  of  encouragement,  to  turn 
the  130,000,000  Americans  into  one  vast  force  inspired  by  a  determination  to 
wage  this  war  so  zealously  and  relentlessly  that  nothing  could  stand  before 
them.  This  has  not  been  done  and  one  wonders  why. 

Is  it  because  we  have  become  so  ultra-modern  that  we  spurn  the  use  of 
this  great  psychological  weapon?  Is  it  because  for  ten  years  we  have  had  an 
administration  which  has  tried  to  do  all  the  thinking  for  the  American 
people,  until  the  people  themselves  have  come  to  believe  they  should  not 
move  until  someone  in  Washington  tells  them  what  to  do?  Is  it  because  the 
type  of  men  in  whom  has  been  vested  the  responsibility  of  leadership 
believes  that  the  w^ar  should  be  waged  solely  on  an  intellectual  basis? 

In  the  intellect  alone  there  can  be  no  justification  for  the  things  which 
war  makes  necessary.  No  man’s  intellect  can  sanction  the  giving  of  his  life 
for  the  nation’s  cause.  The  mind  alone  will  never  justify  the  citizen  in 
passing  up  a  chance  to  profit,  or  to  make  things  easier  for  himself,  for  the 
good  of  the  nation. 

These  things  must  come  from  something  of  greater  compelling  force 
than  the  mind  alone.  They  must  have  their  origin  in  the  emotions.  It  will 
be  the  emotional  force  of  America  which  will  win  the  war  and  it  has  been 
neglected  far  too  long. 

A  great  emotional  force  is  generated  when  thousands  of  men  and  women 
meet  in  a  common  cause  and  receive  the  stimulus  which  comes  from  the 
display  by  others  of  patriotic  ardor.  It  is  generated  in  no  other  way. 

Perhaps  the  convenience  of  modern  radio  as  a  means  of  communication 
is  responsible  for  our  mistake.  The  radio  is  a  great  institution.  For  the  rapid 
dissemination  of  news  it  is  unmatched,  but  it  can  never  create  the  same  effect 
as  patriotic  meetings,  parades  and  the  ardent  flag  waving  which  now  are 
needed.  The  citizen  hears  the  radio  speech  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  home. 
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No  matter  how  persuasive  it  may  seem  when  he  is  listening,  the  radio  speech 
loses  its  effect  almost  immediately.  The  same  speech  before  a  great  audience 
will  stir  the  people  to  an  enthusiasm  which  will  have  far-reaching  effects. 

It  matters  not  how  sophisticated  one  may  be,  how  much  he  regards 
“flag  waving”  as  hokum,  the  fact  remains  that  it  will  be  by  these  methods 
that  the  ardor  of  patriotism  will  be  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  until 
it  grows  into  a  great  flame  which  will  justify  all  abnegation  of  self  and  all 
possible  effort  to  insure  victory. 

We  believe  the  splendid  men  and  women  in  Washington  who  are 
working  so  devotedly  in  the  effort  to  organize  the  nation  for  war  have 
overlooked  this  phase  of  the  situation.  Probably  too  it  is  this  failure  to  make 
the  war  the  people’s  war  which  has  been  responsible  for  many  failures  to 
take  advantage  of  the  eager  willingness  of  many  branches  of  business  to  be 
of  assistance  to  the  nation  in  this  time  of  peril.  That  would,  perhaps, 
account  for  the  disposition  of  a  few  officials  to  put  their  heads  together  and 
make  decisions  which  not  only  involve  the  destinies  of  millions  of  Americans 
but  which  may  well  imperil  the  chances  of  victory.  Examples  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  many  OPA  and  WPB  orders,  including  the  recent  Maximum  Price 
Regulation. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  it  is  necessary  for  Washington  to  recognize 
that  while  governments  may  make  wars,  it  is  the  people  who  finish  them.  If 
this  war  is  to  be  won — and  it  must  be  won — there  should  be  no  further  delay 
in  bringing  the  people  to  make  it  their  own  war.  Any  idea  that  a  little  group 
of  earnest  men  in  government  must,  or  can,  do  all  the  thinking,  and  that 
thinking  alone  will  win  the  w^ar  must  be  abandoned.  Unless  the  people — 
the  whole  people — can  be  kindled  into  a  flame  of  patriotic  devotion  the  war 
cannot  be  won.  The  way  to  create  that  flame  of  ardent  patriotism  is  to 
appeal  to  the  emotions.  Let  us  be  about  that  job.  We  have  wasted  much 
time.  Retailers  through  their  window  displays  and  their  advertising  can 
render  effective  service  in  this  cause.  They  are  ready  and  eager.  Some 
government  agency  should  release  their  potential  energies. 
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Some  Men  Are  Paid  in  Money— 

OTHERS  IN  THE  COMMENDATION  OF  THEIR  FELLOWS. 

A  NOTABLE  FEW  BESTOW  THEIR  OWN  HIGH  PRESTIGE 
UPON  A  WORTHY  CAUSE.  IN  THIS  LAHER  CLASS  IS 

FRANK  M.  MAYHELD 

As  President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa* 
tion,  the  only  man  to  serve  three  terms,  he  has  rendered 
great  and  distinguished  service  to  every  American  retailer. 

He  has  the  appreciation  and  the  commendation  of  his 
fellow  retailers,  but  gladly  he  bestows  the  influence  of  his 
high  place  in  the  trade  upon  a  worthy  charitable  institu¬ 
tion  which  is  making  a  brave  and  effective  fight  on  that 
great  enemy  of  mankind — tuberculosis. 

Sunday  evening.  May  17th,  Frank  M.  Mayfield  is  to  be 
the  honor  guest  at  a  testimonial  dinner,  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 

New  York,  which  will  be  given  by  his  friends  and  the 
friends  of  the  National  Jewish  Hospital,  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  purpose  is  to  give  support  to  this  worthy  hospital 
which  for  the  last  43  years  has  been  treating  tuberculosis 
victims  who  cannot  pay  for  such  treatment.  This  hospital 
asks  of  applicants  for  its  services  only  two  questions: 

"Do  you  suffer  from  tuberculosis?" 

"Are  you  without  means  to  pay  for  treatment?" 

Gentile  and  Jew,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  through  the 
years  have  flocked  to  its  merciful  portals  and  placed  their 
cares  in  the  hands  of  its  strong,  efficient  personnel — and  its 
record  of  cures  is  outstanding. 

There  will  be  no  solicitation  of  funds  at  this  Frank  Mayfield 
Dinner.  If  you  recognize  the  opportunity  to  honor  Presi¬ 
dent  Mayfield  and  to  help  the  hospital,  just  buy  a  ticket 
or  a  table.  The  proceeds  of  the  dinner  go  to  the  Hospital. 

Tickets  are  $25.  Tables  seat  ten. 

If  distance  forbids  your  attendance  a  little  of  your  money 
will  fittingly  represent  you. 


SUNDAY  EVENING,  MAY  17TH— THE  HOTEL  ASTOR— NEW  YORK 


Get  the  Starch  Out  of  Your  Neck! 

The  Retailer  Who  Survives  the  War 
Will  Have  to  Be  Flexible 


By  LEW  HAHN 


The  whole  world  is  undergoing  a  process  of  rapid  change.  It  is  true  that  every  period  is 
a  transition  period  but  from  time  to  time  human  society  comes  into  an  era  in  which  this 
transition  process  is  tremendously  faster  than  normal.  We  may  for  the  moment  leave  out 
of  consideration  everything  which  has  to  do  with  the  world  political  situation,  all  thought  of 
the  dictators,  even  all  thought  of  our  own  war  necessities  and  still  recognize  that  tremendous 
new  influences  are  being  turned  upon  the  very  foundations  of  all  organized  society  and  upon 
the  economic  systems  of  the  world. 

What  these  changing  conditions  foreshadow  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  see  clearly  and 
to  understand.  These  things  are  going  on  in  our  own  generation  and  we  are  much  too  close  to 
the  picture  to  be  able  to  evaluate  it.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  war  is  accelerating  the  speed 
of  all  these  changes  which,  even  without  the  war,  probably  were  under  way  but  at  a  slower  pace. 

So  far  as  retailers  are  concerned,  perhaps 
because  we  are  located  at  the  periphery  of  the 
world  circle,  the  speed  which  is  being  devel- 
oped  is  going  to  make  us  dizzy.  The  retailer 
who  thinks  in  terms  of  five  years  ago,  or  last 
year  or  even  last  month,  and  cannot  quickly 
reorient  himself,  is  likely  to  pass  completely 
out  of  the  picture.  Therefore  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  survival  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  should  get  the  starch  out  of  his  neck 
and  quickly  overhaul  all  of  his  mental  gear, 
his  systems  and  his  philosophies  of  business. 

Recently  we  saw  a  photograph  of  a  large 
fresh  vegetable  stand  which  has  been  erected 
in  front  of  a  business  house  in  London.  The 
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Get  the  Starch  Out  of  Your  Neck! 


housewives  of  London  take  their  used  merchan¬ 
dise,  old  clothes  and  what  not,  to  that  out-of- 
doors  stand  and  trade  them  in,  receiving  vege¬ 
tables  in  exchange.  These  goods  then  are  sold 
again. 

To  the  American  retailer,  proud  of  his  beauti¬ 
ful  and  modern  establishment,  bent  upon  han¬ 
dling  only  the  freshest  and  newest  and  most 
dependable  of  merchandise,  it  would  seem  an 
unthinkable  thing  to  do  business  that  way.  .\nd 
yet — if  retailers  are  not  to  close  their  doors  and 
write  “finis”  ujx)n  a  long  and  respected  career 
of  retail  merchandising — the  American  retailer 
must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  recognize  that  in 
the  present  situation  old  ways,  old  ideas  and  old 
inhibitions  may  have  to  be  thrown  on  the  junk 
pile.  He  must  be  ready  to  do  business  in  any 
way  that  he  can  with  any  sort  of  merchandise 
which  may  be  available. 

An  Example  of  Normal  Inflexibility 

Not  long  ago  a  group  of  major  appliance  mer¬ 
chandisers  gathered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  talk 
over  the  outlook  for  their  departments.  With 
the  manufacture  of  their  principal  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  completely  stopped,  the  prospect  was 
dark  and  they  naturally  were  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  flnding  new  merchandise  through 
the  sale  of  which  their  departments  and  their 
jobs  might  be  continued.  The  writer  suggested 
to  them  that  perhaps  their  most  important 
opportunity  would  lie  in  the  field  of  buying 
and  selling  used  appliances.  Every  man  present 
turned  up  his  nose  at  the  idea— “What!  sell  our 
customers  used  refrigerators?  Why,  what  tvould 
we  do  if  a  month  after  we  had  sold  a  used  re¬ 
frigerator  the  customer  called  up  and  said  it 
had  stopped  running?” 

Of  course,  no  such  merchandiser  would  want 
to  bother  with  used  appliances  when  there  was 
an  abundant  supply  of  new  appliances  to  be 
sold.  That  goes  without  saying,  but  when  new 
refrigerators  no  longer  can  be  had  someone  is 
going  to  do  a  good  business  in  used  boxes.  Why 
should  it  not  be  the  department  store? 

Men  who  six  months  ago  turned  in  their  auto¬ 
mobile  tires  when  the  tread  wore  smooth  and 
bought  new  ones,  today  are  very  happy  over  the 
chance  to  buy  used  tires  and  to  pay  more  for 
them  than  new  tires  ever  sold  for.  The  consumer 
rapidly  learns  to  adjust  himself  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  He  can  be  trusted  to  adjust  himself  to 
any  kind  of  old  merchandise  when  new  no  longer 
can  be  had. 

Someone  asks  where  will  the  second  hand 
appliances  come  from?  Washington  is  talking  of 
an  army  of  10  million  men.  Think  of  the  homes 
which  are  going  to  be  broken  up;  think  of  the 
families  which  occupied  houses  who  will  have  to 
move  into  small  apartments  already  equipped 


with  refrigerators;  think  of  the  wives  who  will 
have  to  double  up  with  the  older  folks;  think — 
just  THINK!  That’s  all  that  really  is  necessary 
— to  think  without  the  starch. 

.\s  things  are  shaping  up  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  retailer  who  wants  to  stay  in  business 
during  the  war  is  going  to  have  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  constructive  thinking  about  all  sorts  of  things 
which  formerly  did  not  obtrude  themselves  into 
his  consideration. 

Problems  of  Scarce  Merchandise  Supplies 

All  retailers  probably  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  begin  to  see  that  one  of  their  great¬ 
est  problems  is  going  to  be  the  getting  of  suffi¬ 
cient  merchandise  to  sell.  The  ever-increasing 
purchasing  power  of  the  public,  due  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  payments  by  government  for  war  produc¬ 
tion,  will  probably  insure  to  retailers  in  war 
industry  areas  at  least,  and  probably  throughout 
the  entire  nation,  the  ability  to  sell  just  about 
everything  that  they  may  have  to  sell.  There 
should  be  little  to  worry  about  on  the  selling 
side.  However,  it  is  estimated  in  Washington 
that  retail  sales  volume  in  1943  should  be  at 
least  25  percent  smaller  than  in  1942.  They 
appear  to  be  working  to  that  end. 

A  drop  of  25  percent  in  sales  volume — and  it 
may  work  out  to  be  a  bigger  drop  than  that — 
will  present  plenty  of  problems  for  retailers.  If 
the  general  decrease  is  25  percent  many  stores 
will  suffer  much  more  than  the  average. 

In  addition  to  this  planned  decrease  in  volume 
of  sales,  w’e  now  have  the  effects  of  the  new  Gen¬ 
eral  Maximum  Price  Regulation  to  contend 
with.  Under  this  order  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  increased  prices  to  offset  the  dwindling  unit 
volume  and,  from  present  indications,  it  looks 
as  though  on  many  lines  of  goods  the  allowed 
maximum  prices  will  not  be  sufficient  to  leave  a 
living  margin  for  the  retailer  who  handles  them. 
Thus  with  a  smaller  volume  and  a  drastically 
restricted  margin  on  such  sales  as  he  can  make 
the  retailer  is  not  in  a  happy  position. 

OP  A  May  Have  to  Be  the  Haven 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  actual 
retailers  and  high  retail  executives  who  have 
consulted  us  in  the  last  few  days  about  getting 
a  job  with  OPA,  it  would  seem  that  some  of 
these  men  believe  the  solution  of  the  problem  is 
to  employ  half  the  retail  population  to  explain 
OPA  to  the  other  half  and  to  administer  Mr. 
Henderson’s  orders.  Perhaps  that  is  the  only 
practical  way  out.  It  would  reduce  the  number 
of  retailers  by  50  percent  and  might  give  both 
sides  a  chance  to  live. 

The  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation  we 
can  expect  to  be  a  severe  headache  to  retailers. 
Its  effect  at  the  present  writing  seems  certain  to 
be  devastating.  It  looks  as  though  it  certainly 
will  bring  about  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
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margins  which  retailers  hitherto  have  found 
necessary  in  order  to  pay  expenses  and  secure 
any  sort  of  profit  on  their  operation.  Just  what 
the  actual  degree  of  hardship  is  going  to  be  it 
is  as  yet  too  early  to  judge  with  accuracy.  It 
will  require  a  careful  check-up  by  each  retailer 
to  determine  the  effect  upon  his  own  business. 
In  all  probability  the  retailer  will  find  the  effect 
will  be  more  severe  in  certain  lines,  and  on  cer¬ 
tain  items,  than  on  others.  We  believe  a  careful 
checking  of  the  highest  price  charged  in  each 
store  during  March  and  a  comparison  with  the 
highest  wholesale  price  paid  in  March  on  each 
item  will  show  that  in  some  lines  and  on  some 
items  prices  are  closer  to  a  replacement  cost  basis 
than  in  others. 

Lose  No  Time  in  Asking  Relief 

On  those  items  where  the  effect  of  the  order 
is  to  cut  the  retailer’s  margin  to  a  |X)int  where 
he  cannot  cover  his  merchandise  cost  and  his 
operating  expense  he  should  lose  no  time  in  peti¬ 
tioning  the  Price  Administrator  for  relief.  The 
Order  provides  means  by  which  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  and  these  provisions  should  be 
promptly  invoked  by  retailers.  In  cases  where 
the  maximum  allowed  price  cuts  into  your  net 
profit  but  does  not  go  below  your  total  cost  we 
believe  you  will  have  to  live  with  the  situation 
and  practice  such  economies  as  are  possible  as 
a  means  of  absorbing  the  squeeze. 

Reduce  Your  Mark-Downs 

One  goal  which  should  be  striven  for,  and 
which  should  help  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the 
regulation  is  that  mark-downs  should  now  be 
substantially  reduced.  The  growing  scarcity  of 
consumer  goods  as  compared  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  purchasing  jjqwer  of  the  public  cer¬ 
tainly  should  mean  that  mark-downs  should  de¬ 
crease  almost  automatically.  If  intelligent  and 
persistent  effort  to  effect  such  reductions  is  made 
the  results  should  be  important. 

Heretofore  retailers  in  all  their  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  have  been  operating  with  a  practically  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  merchandise.  This  has  re- 
(|uired  intensive  selling  effort  in  every  form. 
(Consumers  have  been  “choosey”.  Unless  they 
could  find  exactly  what  they  wanted  in  one 
store  they  have  passed  up  that  store  to  go  to 
another.  If  gcxrds  did  not  move  they  had  to  Ire 
marked  down.  In  order  to  stimulate  buying, 
special  sales  events  in  which  normal  mark-ons 
were  sacrificed  have  been  prevalent. 

Apparently,  we  are  entering  an  era  when  the 
consumer  may  have  to  take  what  she  can  get. 
At  first,  with  curtailed  supplies  of  goods,  it  may 
be  expected  that  customers  will  do  more  shop¬ 
ping  around  than  ordinarily,  and  this  may  put 
an  increased  burden  on,  selling  staffs.  The 
woman  who  cannot  get  what  she  wants  in  one 


store  will  go  from  store  to  store  l<x>king  for  it, 
so  that  more  sales  are  likely  to  be  lost.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  the  customer’s  attitude  gradually 
will  be  adjusted  to  the  conditions. 

Special  Sales  May  Largely  Disappear 

Retailers  should  give  a  gocxl  deal  of  thought 
to  the  question  of  their  traditional  sales  events. 
With  the  probability  that  ultimately  there  may 
be  at  least  two  customers  for  every  piece  of 
available  merchandise,  will  it  be  either  wise  or 
necessary  to  put  on  big  sp>ecial  sales? 

Some  retailers  who  have  featured  some  annual 
e\ent  through  the  years,  doubtless,  will  hesitate 
to  give  them  up,  but  in  that  case  jierhaps  the 
theme  of  such  an  event  may  be  changed.  Per¬ 
haps  instead  of  playing  up  special  low  prices 
the  event  might  be  fcKused  upon  some  other 
forms  of  service.  Indeed,  we  may  presently  find 
that,  in  the  face  of  scarcities,  the  mere  fact  that 
)ou  still  can  supply  certain  classes  of  wanted 
goods  may  prove  the  biggest  drawing  card  that 
you  could  use,  more  powerful  even  than  cut 
prices. 

riiese  things  cannot  be  deeply  considered 
without  one  wondering  whether  or  not  the  time 
may  come  when  OPA,  or  WTB,  may  direct  re¬ 
tailers  not  to  hold  special  sales  and  also  to  cur¬ 
tail  advertising.  If  the  desire  is,  as  it  seems  to 
be,  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  civilian  goods, 
Washington  may  take  the  attitude  that  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sp>ecial  sales  events  induce  a  larger  sale, 
and  use,  of  merchandise  and  therefore  should 
l)e  curtailed  or  eliminated.  It  is  true  that  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Price  Control  Act  sp>ecifically  states 
that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  give  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  the  authority  to  compel  the  change  of 
established  business  practices,  but,  as  the  war 
emergency  progresses,  it  will  become  more  and 
more  difficult  for  business  men  to  stand  on  even 
their  statutory  rights  and,  in  such  circumstances, 
it  would  lie  a  |X)or  administrator  who  could  not 
stretch  the  law  a  little  to  achieve  what  he  re¬ 
garded  as  a  necessary  result. 

What  Store  Organization  Changes  Will  Be 
Necessary? 

.\nother  question  that  one  well  may  ask,  is 
what  effect  will  these  conditions  have  upon  the 
store  organization?  If  merchandise  should  be 
allocated,  if  even  the  most  capable  buyers  can¬ 
not  secure  more  goods,  or  better  goods,  than 
will  be  rationed  out  by  manufacturers,  will  not 
the  function  of  the  buyer  largely  disappear  dur¬ 
ing  war  time?  Already,  buyers  of  some  lines 
such  as  major  electrical  appliances  are  worrying 
about  what  they  can  do  to  insure  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  their  departments.  Their  concern  {per¬ 
haps  should  be  the  concern  of  all  department 
store  buyers.  If  the  quantity  and  the  price  of 
goods  they  will  buy  are  lioth  fixed,  and  stores 
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must  take  what  they  can  get,  the  element  of  dis¬ 
cretion  in  selection  will  largely  disappear.  Per¬ 
haps  this  will  tend  to  -make  buyers  department 
managers  and  they  may  find  their  most  effective 
field'  otf  operation-  within  the  store  itself. 

’In  certain  official  circles  there  is  growing  con- 
certi  over  a  possible  shortage  of  workers  in  war 
industries  which  may  develop  next  fall.  If  re¬ 
tail  sales  volume  is  slated  to  decline  substantially 
the  retailer,  in  order  to  keep  his  business  going, 
is  likely  to  have  to  reduce  his  staff.  It  may  also 
be  worthy  of  consideration  that  if  the  supplies 
of  available  goods  are  likewise  sharply  reduced 
selling  efficiency  will  not  be  needed  to  anything 
like  the  extent  required  when  there  was  an 
abundance  of  goods.  We  have  commented  on 
this  fact  in  an  earlier  article  and  predicted  that 
this  is  likely  to  result  in  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
standards  of  salesmanship.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  it  probably  will  be  possible,  and  necessary, 
to  distribute  merchandise  with  considerably 
fewer  people  than  is  p)Ossible  normally. 

Important  to  Keep  Efficient  Skeleton 
Organization 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  the  belief  that 
many  stores  may  have  to  let  out  people  whom 
they  would  prefer  to  keep  and  this  in  its  turn 
brings  the  dilemma  of  retailing  to  the  retail  em¬ 
ployee.  Many  of  the  employees  of  the  average 
store  probably  would  not  be  of  much  use  in 
war  production  plants  while  others,  of  course, 
would  doubtless  have  no  trouble  in  finding  such 

It’s  O.K. 


At  a  recent  OPA  question-and-answer 
price  ceiling  forum  for  retailers  in  New 
York,  Paul  Murphy  of  Frederick  Loeser  & 
Co.,  presented  the  above  as  a  specimen 
card  for  posting  ceiling  prices  with  the 
query,  “Does  this  meet  with  the  approval 
of  OPA?”  The  answer  was  “Yes." 


employment.  If,  as  and  when  the  need  for  re¬ 
ducing  staff  develops  it  would  seem  that  good 
judgment,  as  well  as  humanitarian  considera¬ 
tions,  should  prompt  the  retailer  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  dispense  first  with  employees  who  would 
be  received  into  war  industries.  Those  in  the 
other  class  because  of  their  own  unfitness  for 
industrial  work  are  much  more  likely  to  l>e 
allowed  to  remain  with  the  store. 

We  think  that  despite  any  such  gloomy  out¬ 
look  as  we  have  sketched,  the  most  successful 
stores  will  do  everything  possible  to  hold  to¬ 
gether  at  least  the  skeleton  of  an  effective  organi¬ 
zation.  Good  buyers  and  merchandisers  who 
know  the  store  and  its  policies  and  who  work 
well  in  an  organization  are  not  raised  or  assem¬ 
bled  overnight.  A  good  organization  of  skilled 
buyers  and  other  executives  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  put  together  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  retailer’s  assets.  Sound  man¬ 
agement  w'ill  take  it  on  the  chin,  so  far  as  profits 
are  concerned,  for  a  long  time  before  giving  up 
these  key  people.  Too  many  of  them  are  going 
to  be  lost  to  the  store  anyway  by  the  demands 
of  the  government. 

Sell  Services  Wherever  Possible 

In  our  article  in  the  February  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  “The  Store  in  AVar  Time”,  we  fore¬ 
saw  that  in  certain  departments  such  as  major 
appliances,  used  merchandise  might  assume  an 
especially  important  role.  Since  then  we  have 
been  interested  to  see  the  movement  develop 
which  was  started,  we  believe,  by  B.  Altman  & 
Co.  with  its  advertising  of  “Save-It  Service.” 
.Abraham  &  Straus  have  since  advertised  “We 
Can  Be  Your  ‘Conservation  Corps’!  Don’t  dis¬ 
card  broken  and  worn  out  things — our  service 
departments  can  give  them  ‘nine  lives’!”  This 
is  essentially  intelligent  and.  constructive.  The 
time  may  well  come  when  the  chance  to  sell  a 
service  or  a  used  article  of  merchandise  will  ap¬ 
pear  as  an  opportunity  for  both  the  store  and 
its  customer  and  may  be  one  way  of  keeping  the 
store  going.  Those  merchants  who  can  succeed 
in  getting  most  of  the  starch  out  of  their  habits 
of  thought  early  are  likely  to  be  the  ones  who 
will  still  be  in  business  when  this  war  is  over. 

Make  War  on  Waste 

This,  of  course,  is  the  time  to  make  war  on 
waste.  While  we  are  at  war  it  is  criminal  to 
waste  anything.  This  lesson  should  be  ham¬ 
mered  home  to  store  people  and  to  the  public. 
No  economy  of  supplies  is  too  small  to  be  of 
value  in  the  store.  Also,  we  think  the  wise  mer¬ 
chant  will  call  a  halt  on  physical  improvements. 
To  neglect  upkeep  too  much  would  probably 
be  false  economy,  but  this  business  of  moving 
departments  around  every  few  days  and  general 
programs  of  modernization  may  well  be  discon¬ 
tinued  for  the  duration.  Further  modernization 
programs  are  largely  impossible  anyway  because 
of  priorities.  Needless  shifting  of  fixtures  always 
results  in  damage  which  now  cannot  be  afforded 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  replacements. 
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You  should  make  an  immediate  survey  of  stock  to  uncover  those 
items  on  which  you  would  take  an  outright  loss  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation.  Report  these 
to  OP  A.  The  Regulation  itself  promises  relief  for  this  situation. 


EFFECT  ON  PREVIOUS  “CEILINGS” 

if  ISSUANCE  OF  THE  General  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  brought  with  it  revocation  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Temporary  Maximum  Price  Regulations,  bring¬ 
ing  the  products  concerned  wider  the  provisions  of 
the  general  order:  Domestic  Washing  Machines  and 
Ironing  Machines;  Domestic  Cooking  and  Heating 
Stoves  and  Ranges;  Radio  Sets  and  Phonographs; 
New  Typewriters;  Plumbing  Fixtures;  Domestic  Elec¬ 
trical  Appliances;  Oil  Paints  and  Varnishes.  All  of 
these  regulations,  except  the  one  on  Oil  Paints  and 
Varnishes,  had  been  effective  at  the  retail  level. 

On  May  2,  it  was  announced  that  five  other 
temporary  price  regulations  which  have  expired  or 
will  expire  before  May  11  and  May  18,  would  be 
superseded  by  the  general  regulation.  These  cover: 
Novelty  Floor  Coverings;  Sisal  Pads;  Bedding,  Metal 
Beds,  Mattresses,  Springs,  Studio  Couches;  Canned 
Fruits  and  Vegetables;  and  Used  Typewriters.  Of 
these,  only  the  regulation  on  Used  Typewriters  had 
been  applicable  at  the  retail  level. 

Permanent  price  regulations  which  had  previously 
been  issued  on  individual  items  continue  in  effect, 
and  their  provisions  are  NOT  superseded  by  the 
terms  of  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation. 
However,  simultaneously  with  the  issuance  of  the 
general  regulation,  fourteen  separate  maximum  price 
regulations  were  issued  to  "roll  back”  prices  on 
commodities  which  were  specifically  exempted  from 
the  blanket  order.  Two  of  these  ceilings  apply  at 
retail,  on  Farm  Equipment  and  Mixed  Fertilizer. 
Farm  equipment  prices  at  retail  are  fixed  at  the 
levels  prevailing  between  October  1  and  15,  1941; 
mixed  fertilizer  prices  at  levels  prevailing  between 
February  16  and  21,  1942. 

The  other  twelve  "roll  back”  ceilings  include  the 
following  consumer  goods  handled  by  department 
stores:  Paper  Products,  fixed  at  the  manufacturer’s 
level  generally  at  prices  prevailing  between  October 
1  and  15,  1941;  Waterproof  Footwear,  fixed  at  the 
manufacturer’s  level  at  prices  ch&rged  by  voluntary 
agreement  during  the  month  of  March. 


The  long  expected  order  fixing  over-all  ceilings  on 
prices  has  arrived  and  retailers  now  have  nothing 
to  do  except  to  figure  out  what  the  Regulation 
means  and  how  long  they  will  be  able  to  stay  in  business 
on  the  margins  which  are  possible  under  it. 

As  you  now  know  there  is  in  the  order  itself  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  lag  which  inevitably  exists  between  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices  and  which  at  this  time  probably  is 
greater  than  it  normally  would  be.  It  doubtless  is  greater 
now  because  retailers  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  undue 
price  increases  have  in  many  cases  averaged  their  lower 
and  higher  costs  and  in  some  instances  actually  have 
been  selling  goods  on  the  basis  of  their  original  cost. 

It  seems  improbable  that  any  one  store  will  be  found 
which  has  consistently  followed  either  of  these  courses. 
A  check-up  is  likely  to  reveal  that  the  situation  is  spotty. 
Some  items  will  probably  be  found  to  have  been  priced 
in  March  nearer  to  the  then  replacement  cost  than 
others.  Retailing  is  essentially  a  business  in  which  costs 
and  prices  have  to  be  expertly  manipulated.  As  every 
merchant  knows,  there  are  some  things  in  connection 
with  which  consumers  do  not  show  much  resistance  to 
price  increases  whereas  in  many  other  lines  even  modest 
price  increases  produce  sales  resistance  which  would 
seem  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  actual  importance. 
Consequently  every  store,  and  every  department,  will 
show  a  mixture  of  substantial  and  inadequate  markups, 
but  over-all  the  successful  store  manages  to  show  a  profit. 

This  is  not  a  course  followed  by  retailers  alone.  It 
seems  to  run  through  all  human  affairs.  The  surgeon 
manipulates  his  charges  for  operations  in  the  same  way. 
Even  the  government  does  the  same  thing.  Post  Office 
statements  indicate  that  department  over-charges  the 
user  of  first  class  mail  and  carries  other  classes  at  a  loss. 
Therefore  this  necessary'  practice  of  retailers  and  other 
business  concerns  really  needs  no  defense. 


It  probably  will  be  some  time  before  the  OPA  will 
be  in  jiosition  to  interpret  the  General  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  so  that  all  its  provisions  as  they  apply  to 
retailers  may  be  fairly  understood.  You  doubtless  have 
studied  the  Association’s  Special  Bulletin  No.  130,  dated 
April  29th,  and  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  require¬ 
ments  of  the  order.  The  period  upon  which  your  future 
prices  must  be  based  is  the  month  of  March,  1942.  You 
may  not  sell  any  commodity  or  service  on  and  after  May 


Your  Own  Highest  Price 
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ELECTRIC  RANGES  18th  at  any  price  higher  than  the  or  service.  \ou  must  also  list  all 

if  ALL  DOMESTIC  electric  ranges  highest  price  at  which  you  sold  allowances,  discounts  and  other 

in  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  dis-  the  same,  or  a  similar,  commodity  price  differentials  which  you  gave 

tributors  and  retail  dealers  have  or  service  during  that  month.  during  March.  This  list  must  then 


been  frozen  by  WPB.  They  may 
not  be  sold,  leased  or  transferred 
except  to  holders  of  preference  rat¬ 
ings  of  A-9  or  higher.  (Ranges 
actually  in  transit  on  May  3  may 
be  delivered.)  Production  of  elec¬ 
tric  ranges  will  cease  on  June  1, 
except  for  the  filling  of  orders  hav¬ 
ing  a  preference  rating  of  A-\-k  or 
higher. 

GAS  RANGES 

ir  SALES  OF  new  plumbing  and 
gas  heating  equipment,  including 
water  heaters  and  gas  cooking 
stoves,  were  prohibited  by  the  terms 
of  WPB  Limitation  Order  No.  L-79, 
effective  April  19,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  exceptions: 

1.  In  a  retail  sale,  where  the  re¬ 
tail  selling  price  is  no  more  than  $5. 

2.  Where  the  purchaser  has  an 
order  bearing  /i-lO  or  better  prefer¬ 
ence  rating. 

3.  Where  a  retailer  is  selling  to 
another  retailer  or  to  a  distributor, 
jobber,  wholesaler  or  manufacturer 
of  plumbing  and  heating  equip¬ 
ment;  where  a  distributor,  jobber 
or  wholesaler  is  selling  to  another 
distributor,  jobber,  or  wholesaler  or 
to  a  manufacturer  of  heating  and 
plumbing  equipment. 

4.  Where  merchandise  was  ac¬ 
tually  in  transit  on  April  19. 

5.  Where  purchaser  certifies  that 
equipment  is  necessary  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  certain  specified  farm  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery. 

VACUUM  CLEANERS 

★  MODIFICATION  in  the  price 
labels  on  household  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers  to  make  clear  that  sales  to  the 
consumer  at  less  than  the  maximum 
prices  set  by  the  OPA  are  optional 
with  the  retailer  as  far  as  the  OPA 
is  concerned  was  announced  on  May 
4th.  In  addition,  the  labels  are  to 
be  worded  so  as  to  avoid  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  in  conflict  with 
State  minimum  price  laws.  The 
label  is  to  read: 

“The  maximum  cash  price  for 
this  household  vacuum  cleaner  (or 
attachment),  as  established  by  the 
OPA,  is  Lower  prices  may 

be  charged  without  violating  any 
Regulation  or  Order  of  the  OPA.” 

The  use  of  the  phrase,  “lower 
prices  may  be  charged  or  de¬ 
manded,”  in  the  last  sentence  in 
the  label  is  optional  with  the  seller. 


What  Will  Your  Cost  Be? 

From  now  on,  so  long  as  the  or¬ 
der  stands  as  it  does,  the  price  you 
must  pay  for  merchandise  is  the 
highest  price  at  which  your  sup¬ 
plier  sold  the  same  or  similar  mer¬ 
chandise  to  any  retailer  in  your 
class  during  the  month  of  March. 
Take  careful  note  of  the  words  “in 
your  class”  because  they  involve 
some  very  important  factors.  First 
of  all,  as  we  interpret  the  Regula¬ 
tion,  a  manufacturer  or  wholesaler 
who  has  established  different  quan¬ 
tity  prices,  for  example,  may  not 
under  the  order  take  his  highest 
price  received  in  March  on  a  small 
quantity  order  and  make  that  his 
maximum  selling  price  for  larger 
quantity  sales.  Then  again,  it  is 
important  to  remember  the  high¬ 
est  price  that  you  paid  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  commodity  in  March  may 
not  be  the  price  you  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  hereafter.  You  may 
not  have  paid  the  highest  price  the 
seller  received  from  the  sale  of  that 
commodity  to  other  retailers  in 
)'our  class.  If  this  proves  to  be 
accurate,  and  we  think  it  will  so 
prove,  in  many  cases  your  highest 
cost  in  March  may  be  lower  than 
the  price  you  will  be  required  to 
pay  after  May  1 1 .  The  order  allows 
the  seller  to  take  for  his  maximum 
price  the  highest  price  at  which  he 
sold  to  buyers  in  the  same  class 
during  March. 

Make  a  Careful  Check 

Probably  most  retailers  already 
are  busy  making  actual  checks  in 
all  departments  to  list  the  highest 
price  during  March  for  which  they 
sold  each  item  and  also  the  high¬ 
est  price  which  they  paid  for  each 
item.  Such  a  check  is  necessary  in 
order  that  you  may  know  approxi¬ 
mately  what  the  situation  is  going 
to  be  after  May  18th,  when  the 
regulation  becomes  effectite  as  to 
retailers.  This  list  also  is  necessary 
because  it  is  provided  in  the  order 
that  you  must  prepare,  on  or  be¬ 
fore  July  1,  1942,  a  complete  list 
of  the  highest  prices  you  charged 
on  all  commodities  during  March 
with  an  appropriate  identification 
or  description  of  each  commodity 


be  kept  for  examination  by  any 
person  during  ordinary  business 
hours.  It  will  be  easier,  perhaps, 
to  prepare  this  list  at  once  than 
to  do  it  later.  Therefore  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  enabling  you  to  know  the 
situation  as  it  will  exist  on  and 
after  May  18th  it  would  be  well  to 
be  about  the  business  of  making 
this  check-up  for  the  use  you  must 
make  of  it  later. 

As  we  read  the  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  it  is  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  order  that  no  seller 
shall  change  his  customary  allow¬ 
ances,  discounts  or  other  price  dif¬ 
ferentials  unless  such  change  re¬ 
sults  in  a  lower  price.  However, 
OP.\  Order  127  is  being  used  by 
some  of  the  converters  to  change 
their  terms.  If  the  general  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  could  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  prevent  changes  in 
discount  terms,  it  would  be  some¬ 
thing  to  be  remembered  by  your 
Accounts  Payable  office  and  it 
might  be  a  small  bit  of  silver  lining 
a  rather  dark  cloud. 

Locate  the  Items  on  Which  You 
Will  Lose  Money 

When  you  ha\e  made  a  sur\ey 
of  the  items  in  your  various  de¬ 
partments  it  would  be  well  to 
classify  them  on  the  following  or 
some  similar  basis:  1— those  items 
upon  which  it  still  may  be  possible 
to  secure  a  mark-up  which  w'ill 
yield  a  net  profit;  2— those  items 
on  which  you  will  have  a  break¬ 
even  result;  3— those  items  on 
which  you  will  not  entirely  recover 
your  merchandise  cost  plus  your 
operating  expense. 

This  is  necessary  because  the 
Regulation  provides  the  possibility 
of  relief  where  the  condition  is  too 
difficult  to  be  Ixirne.  Section  4  of 
the  Regulation  says: 

“If  the  maximum  prices  estab¬ 
lished  for  any  commodity  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Regulation 
fail  equitably  to  distribute  re¬ 
turns  from  sales  at  retail  of  such 
commodities  among  producers, 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers,  the  Price  .\dministrator 
will  by  supplementary  regulation 
establish  such  maximum  prices 
for  different  classes  of  sellers,  or 
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"Do’s”  and  "Don’t’s”— by  OPA 


The  Office  of  Price  Administration,  already 
overwhelmed  by  retail  requests  for  clarification 
of  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation,  has 
asked  retailers  to  observe  three  cardinal  “do’s” 
and  three  equally  important  “don’t’s”  before 
seeking  special  OPA  guidance. 

The  three  “do’s”  concern  immediate  steps  to 
take  in  getting  ready  for  May  18th: 

(1)  Assemble  and  preserve  immediately  all 
your  records  regarding  all  prices  charged  for 
goods  in  March.  In  addition,  begin  preparing 
your  statement  of  highest  base  period  prices  for 
each  item  sold,  so  that  it  will  be  completed  by 
July  1,  1942. 

(2)  Check  prices  of  all  goods  in  your  store 
to  be  sure  that  they  are  no  higher  than  the 
highest  prices  charged  in  March,  1942.  This 
job  must  be  completed  by  May  18,  after  which 
time  you  cannot  exceed  these  maximum  prices. 

(3)  Arrange  to  post  or  mark  and  identify  as 
“ceiling  price”  or  “our  ceiling  ”,  your  maximum 
prices  on  all  “cost-of-living”  commodities  speci¬ 
fied  in  .Appendix  A  of  the  Regulation.  This 


must  be  finished  by  May  18.  In  addition,  a  list 
of  these  items  and  their  ceiling  prices  must  be 
filed  with  the  War  Price  and  Rationing  Board 
in  your  area  by  June  1,  1942. 

The  three  “don’t’s”  are: 

(1)  Don’t  bring  your  problems  to  Washing¬ 
ton  personally.  It  would  be  physically  imf>ossi- 
ble  for  OPA’s  staff  at  this  moment  to  give  every 
retailer  the  time  and  individual  attention  that 
such  a  visit  ordinarily  would  warrant. 

(2)  Don’t  telephone  Washington  on  your 
problem,  unless  it  is  of  the  most  urgent  nature. 
It  probably  would  be  impossible  to  render  a 
snap  decision  on  your  case.  You  will  receive 
carefully  considered  guidance  from  OPA,  along 
with  all  others,  as  soon  as  is  humanly  possible. 

(3)  Don’t  write  in  before  you  have  carefully 
read  and  reread  the  Regulation  itself,  the  offi¬ 
cial  press  release  issued  simultaneously,  and  the 
question  and  answer  summary  that  also  accom¬ 
panied  the  Order.  In  many  cases,  clearer  read¬ 
ing  will  reveal  that  your  problem  has  been 
anticipated  by  OPA  and  answered  in  this  or 
other  material  to  be  released  shortly. 


fix  such  base  periods  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  their  maximum 
prices,  as  will  insure  that  each 
such  class  of  sellers  will  receive 
a  fair  share  of  such  return.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  para¬ 
graph  says  “the  Price  .Administra¬ 
tor  will."  It  does  not  say  he  may. 
Therefore,  since  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator  himself  issued  the  regula¬ 
tion  this  should  be  accepted  as  a 
promise  to  equalize  the  situation. 
On  the  other  hand,  do  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  under  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  provision  this  promise 
cuts  in  both  directions.  Some  situa¬ 
tions  may  appear  in  which  the 
equalizing  may  provide  relief  for 
the  wholesaler  or  manufacturer  at 
the  expense  of  the  retailer. 

There  is  another  provision,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  aimed  at  relief  for 
the  retailer  very  specifically.  It  is 
Section  18,  which  says: 

“  (a)  .Any  seller  at  retail  who 
finds  that  the  maximum  price  of 
a  commodity  or  service  estab¬ 
lished  for  him  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  2  or  3  of  this 
Regulation  is  abnormally  low  in 
relation  to  the  maximum  prices 
of  the  same  or  similar  commodi¬ 
ties  or  services  established  for 


other  retailers,  and  this  abnor¬ 
mality  subjects  him  to  substan¬ 
tial  hardship,  may  file  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  adjustment  of  that 
maximum  price  in  accordance 
with  procedural  regulation  which 
will  issued  by  the  OPA.” 

.An  accompanying  paragraph 
(b)  in  this  same  section  provides 
that  where  any  retailer  finds  his 
maximum  price  “and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  of  other  retailers  for 
the  same  commodity  are  abnormal¬ 
ly  low  in  relation  to  the  level  of 
maximum  prices  established  by 
this  Regulation  for  wholesalers, 
manufacturers  or  producers  of  such 
commodity”  he  should  immediately 
communicate  such  information  in 
writing  to  the  Retail  Trade  and 
Service  Division,  OPA,  \V^ashing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

Report  Immediately  to  OPA 

From  this  you  will  see  that  as 
fast  as  you  discover  hardships  aris¬ 
ing  from  such  disparities  it  is  your 
privilege  and  obligation  to  com¬ 
municate  immediately  with  OPA. 
We  therefore  suggest  that  on  those 
items  on  which,  under  the  allowed 
maximum  prices,  you  cannot  re- 


PRODUCTION  BANS 

ir  A  SWEEPING  conservation  or¬ 
der  of  the  WPB  on  May  5  put  an 
end  to  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  in 
the  manufacture  of  more  than  400 
common  civilian  products.  Limited 
production  continues  for  90  days; 
after  that  manufacture  must  stop. 
The  list  ranges  from  bathtubs  to 
pie  plates  and  fountain  pens. 

All  heavy-weight  sole  leather  has 
been  allocated  for  military  use. 

Use  of  jute  in  rugs,  carpets  and 
linoleum  for  civilian  use  is  banned. 

Oil  burner  production  is  re¬ 
stricted.  So-called  Class  B  burners, 
consuming  less  than  15  gallons  per 
hour  {type  mostly  sold  by  stores) 
will  not  be  produced  after  May  31. 

Output  of  phonograph  records 
and  radio  transcriptions  is  reduced 
to  about  30%  of  1941  production, 
to  conserve  shellac. 

No  metal  hairpin  or  bobpin 
longer  than  2  inches  may  be  pro¬ 
duced;  no  hairpins  may  be  sold  by 
a  manufacturer  in  packages  con¬ 
taining  more  than  99  pins. 

Sewing  machine  production 
ceases  on  June  15.  Rebuilding  of 
machines  stops  on  May  25.  Repair 
parts  manufacture  is  provided  for. 

Production  of  commercial  laun¬ 
dry  and  dry  cleaning  machinery  is 
to  stop  on  June  1  and  July  1,  re¬ 
spectively. 
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COTTON  PRODUCTS 

if  MAXIMUM  PRICE  regulations 
have  been  extended,  at  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  level  only,  to  carded  gray 
and  finished  cotton  products,  so 
that  practically  all  the  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  industry  now  operates  under 
price  ceilings.  The  regulation, 
dated  April  24  and  effective  May  4, 
established  maximum  prices  for 
cotton  products  at  considerably 
lower  levels  than  the  market  prices 
then  current  and  brought  them  into 
line  with  cotton  yarn  and  textile 
prices  already  under  ceilings.  Prod¬ 
ucts  included  under  the  new  regu¬ 
lation  include  blankets,  towels, 
bedspreads,  table  cloths  and  nap¬ 
kins,  diapers;  ginghams,  corduroys, 
cottonades,  tuhipcords,  flannels  and 
chambrays;  and,  among  the  un¬ 
finished  goods,  wide  goods  of  42 
inches  and  over,  industrial  fabrics, 
ducks,  shirting,  twills  and  drills, 
sateens,  gabardine  and  repps.  Seven 
previous  price  schedules  for  cotton 
yams  and  goods  had  included 
combed  yarns,  carded  yarns,  fine 
gray  goods,  carded  gray  and  col¬ 
ored  yam  goods,  bed  linens  and 
upholstery  fabrics  and  finished 
piece  goods.  The  only  cotton  prod¬ 
ucts  not  yet  subject  to  OP  A  regula¬ 
tion  are  certain  combed  cottons. 

The  new  regulation  establishes  a 
base  pricing  period  from  July  21, 
1941  through  August  15,  1941.  As 
in  other  cotton  textile  and  yarn 
schedules,  the  maximum  prices  are 
allowed  to  fluctuate  in  conformity 
with  price  changes  in  raw  cotton. 

RAYON  GRAY  GOODS 

if  OPA  revised  its  Price  Schedule 
No.  23,  which  had  covered  52  types 
of  gray  goods  constructions.  The 
revised  schedule  adds  177  addition¬ 
al  cloths,  fixing  prices  at  lower  than 
current  market  levels.  It  went  into 
effect  on  April  21.  Its  effect,  OPA 
explained,  would  be  to  make  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  of  the  229  construc¬ 
tions  regulated  equally  attractive; 
correcting  a  serious  shift  away  from 
the  52  constructions  previously  cov¬ 
ered.  The  tendency  to  weave  types 
of  goods  which  afforded  greater 
profit  had,  it  was  said,  reduced  the 
quantity  of  goods  available  for  such 
items  as  low-priced  dresses. 

CHINA,  POTTERY 

if  OPA  ESTABLISHED  maximum 
manufacturers’  prices  for  the  vitre¬ 
ous  ware  industry,  on  April  27,  at 
the  levels  prevailing  between  Octo¬ 
ber  1  and  15,  1941,  and  for  the 
semi-vitreous  ware  industry  at  5 


cover  your  merchandise  cost  and 
your  operating  expense  you  immedi¬ 
ately  send  such  word  to  OPA  as 
directed.  In  the  absence  of  other 
procedural  regulations  we  suggest 
that  you  set  forth  each  case  in  a 
separate  communication  and  give 
the  full  facts  with  regard  to  each. 
This  should  include  a'  description 
of  the  article,  the  maximum  price 
which  you  are  permitted  to  make 
under  the  order,  your  cost  price, 
the  price  which  you  now  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  replacement 
under  the  manufacturer’s  allowed 
maximum  price  and  any  other  in¬ 
formation  which  you  believe  will 
be  helpful  in  aiding  the  OPA  folks 
to  understand  and  arrive  at  a  deci¬ 
sion.  Do  not  use  long-winded  argu¬ 
ments.  They  know  all  about  that 
and  have  heard  it  repeatedly  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month. 

On  the  items  on  which  you  can 
break  even  we  suggest  you  with¬ 
hold  from  complaint  until  some  of 
the  most  severe  cases  have  been 
dealt  with.  Perhaps  actual  exper¬ 
ience  will  not  be  so  bad  as  you 
fear.  Get  a  little  more  experience 
with  these. 

Practice  Economy  and  Live 
With  the  Situation 

In  connection  with  those  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  which  do  cover  your 
cost  but  which  reduce  your  net 
profit  we  believe  you  may  have  to 
continue  to  live  with  these.  By 
practicing  every  possible  economy 
perhaps  you  will  find  you  can  ab¬ 
sorb  the  difference  and  come  out 
not  too  badly  in  the  long  run.  It 
seems  unquestionable  that  the 
overall  effect  of  the  Regulation  is 
going  to  make  a  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  retail  profits.  In  a  general 
way  that  was  to  be  expected  and  it 
will  have  to  be  accepted.  .4ny  busi¬ 
ness  which  manages  to  survive  the 


percent  above  the  levels  prevailing 
during  the  same  period.  Practices 
which  would  bring  about  hidden 
price  increases  through  depreciation 
of  grading  standards,  changes  in 
formulas  for  pricing  sets,  failure  to 
quote  prices  for  sets  where  they 
have  previously  been  quoted,  are 
forbidden.  Packing  charges  are 
fixed  on  the  same  basis  as  selling 
prices.  Stoneware,  art  pottery  and 
rejects  are  exempt  from  provisions 
of  the  order. 


present  world  upheaval  will  be  do¬ 
ing  very  well  indeed,  so  if  you  find 
you  can  live  under  this  Regulation 
you  had  better  be  satisfied.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  have  the  right  to 
fight  for  life  and  you  are  entitled 
to  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  put  you  out  of 
business.  If  that  were  the  aim  it 
could  be  done  more  directly  in 
these  times.  Therefore,  if  you  find 
your  business  life  is  menaced  you 
should  yell  as  loudly  as  you  can 
where  it  should  do  the  most  good. 

Unfair  and  Subversive  of 
Enforcement 

One  thing  which  bothers  us  is 
that  the  Regulation,  while  requir¬ 
ing  retailers  to  make  and  keep  sub¬ 
ject  to  examination  by  any  person 
a  complete  list  of  the  maximum 
prices  charged  in  March,  together 
with  an  identification  or  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  commodity,  also  pro¬ 
vides  in  Section  1 1  that  wholesalers 
and  manufacturers,  who  believe  it 
would  subject  them  to  substantial 
injury  to  make  this  information 
available  to  any  other  person,  may 
file  it  with  OPA  and  it  will  not  be 
published  or  disclosed  unless  it  is 
determined  that  such  withholding 
would  be  contrary  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Regulation. 

This  seems  not  merely  an  unfair 
discrimination  against  retailers  but 
also  calculated  to  defeat  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Regulation.  If  in  order 
to  make  the  control  effective  this 
information  concerning  retail 
prices  must  be  made  available  to 
the  public,  then  it  would  seem  even 
more  important  that  retailers 
should  have  the  chance  to  know 
what  are  the  maximum  prices 
charged  to  other  retailers  in  their 
own  class  by  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers.  We  believe  OPA  in 
spite  of  this  provision  will  come  to 
recognize  this  point. 

At  present  the  situation  is  ex¬ 
tremely  confusing  and  will  remain 
so  until  some  official  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  many  knotty  points  in  the 
Regulation  are  available.  As  fast 
as  such  information  is  to  be  had 
the  Association  will,  of  course, 
transmit  it  to  all  members.  Mean¬ 
while,  some  of  the  things  we  have 
suggested  to  you  should  keep  you 
busy. 
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For  Retail  Unity  and  the  Common  Good — 
Come  to  the  Mid-Year  Convention! 

A  CHALLENGE  to  retailing  re¬ 
sourcefulness  that  promises 
more  numerous  and  more 
critical  problems  than  anything 
confronting  this  branch  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business  in  its  long  and  con¬ 
structive  history,  is  found  in  the 
new  Federal  Maximum  Price  Reg¬ 
ulations. 

Between  the  time  this  is  written 
and  the  convening  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  Mid-Year  Convention 
at  the  Palmer  House,  in  Chicago 
(June  15th  to  18th),  many  of  the 
innumerable  issues  now  developing 
from  this  latest  and  most  drastic 
price  legislation  will,  perhaps,  have 
crystallized,  but  resultant  operating 
difficulties  will  inevitably  increase 
and  multiply. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  stress  the 
urgent  need  for  all  retailers  to  seek 
the  wisest  counsel  and  to  compare 
notes  during  a  four-day  meeting 
that  may  easily  prove  the  most  im- 
]K)rtant  in  N.R.D.G.A.’s  32  years 
of  service. 

Participating  in  this  mid-year 
event  are  the  Controllers’  Congress, 

Store  Management,  Personnel, 

I'raffic  and  Delivery  Groups,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores. 

The  first  General  Session, 
planned  for  Monday  night,  June 
15th,  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
Price  Ceilings,  and  will  cover  every 
conceivable  angle  of  this  knotty 
problem. 

•Another  General  Session  is  slated 
for  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  16th, 
and  this  meeting  will  concentrate 
on  Consumer  Credit  Curbs,  Di¬ 
minishing  Store  Deliveries,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Shortages  and  Rationing. 

Technical  and  Joint  Sessions,  to 
grapple  with  the  various  phases  of 
these  major  problems,  and  others 
stemming  from  them,  will  be  held 
by  these  different  groups,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Controllers 

“Merchandise  Budgeting  in  A 
War  Economy”  will  be  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  H.  D.  Brohm, 
vice-president  and  controller  bf  the 
Wielx)ldt  Stores,  Inc.,  at  the  Mon- 


1V4  ORE  and  more  the  War  is  with  us.  More 
and  more  we  realize  that  everything  we 
call  good  has  been  thrown  upon  the  table  of  fate 
and  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  gamble  backing 
our  faith  that  Americans  have  the  strength  and 
the  stamina,  the  intelligence  and  the  courage  to 
prosecute  this  war  to  final  victory. 

We  cannot  win  except  as  we  unite  to  pour  our 
strength,  our  treasure  and  all  that  we  have  and 
are  into  a  common  pool  in  support  of  our  govern¬ 
ment. 

One  way  to  gain  that  unity  which  is  so  greatly 
needed  is  for  men  of  a  common  calling  to  come 
together,  to  take  wise  counsel  among  themselves 
and  as  a  group  to  consecrate  their  efforts  to  the 
common  good. 

The  Mid-Year  Convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  June  15-18  will 
provide  a  noteworthy  opportunity  for  retail 
merchants  and  their  principal  executives  to  come 
together  in  this  spirit. 

When  that  Convention  meets,  you  should  be 
present  to  make  sure  that  your  voice  is  heard 
among  the  rest  to  the  end  that  the  Convention 
deliberations  may  rise  to  a  new  height  of  patriot¬ 
ism  in  a  craft  which  enjoys  a  distinguished 
reputation  for  cooperation  with  Government 
during  the  past  32  years. 

We  urge  you  to  let  nothing  keep  you  away. 
These  are  great  days.  You  must  live  and  work 
through  them.  You  should  have  your  proper 
influence  upon  the  course  which  your  trade  is 
to  take. 

— Lew  Hahn 
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day  morning  session  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  and  at  the  same 
session  the  Metropolitan  Control¬ 
lers  Association  will  handle  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “Merchandise  Budgets— 
Their  Sources  and  Use.” 

A  Joint  Session  of  Controllers’ 
Congress  and  Store  Management 
Groups  will  take  place  on  Monday 
afternoon,  to  consider  Curtailment 
of  Customer  Serv'ices;  Simplifica¬ 
tion  of  Opjerations  to  Reduce  Ex¬ 
pense  (with  E.  C.  Stephenson,  of 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  and  T.  C.  Sperry, 
of  The  Lamson  Bros.  Co.) ;  and  an 
address  by  A.  W.  Wray,  of  Himel- 
hoch  Brothers  &  Co.,  on  “Reduc¬ 
ing  Customer  Returns  as  an  Offset 
to  Declining  Margins.” 

“Control  of  Operations  on  the 
Basis  of  Transactions”  will  be  the 
first  subject  on  Tuesday  morning, 
and  then  Harry  L.  Margules,  of 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  will 
present  his  special  committee’s  re¬ 
port  on  a  survey  covering  “Reten¬ 
tion  and  Protection  of  Records.” 

Malcolm  P.  McNair,  of  Harvard 


University,  will  present  The  Har¬ 
vard  Rejjort,  covering  Retail  Op¬ 
erating  Results  in  1941. 

On  Tuesday  evening  there  will 
be  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Controllers  Congress. 
Wednesday  morning  will  feature 
papers  by  J.  A.  Donaldson,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Butler  Bros.,  Chicago.,  and 
W.  G.  Morrison,  of  the  Associated 
Dry  Goods  Association,  whose  sub¬ 
jects  are  respectively:  “The  Store’s 
Financial  Problem  in  War  Time” 
and  “Effects  of  War  on  the  Store’s 
Insurance  Coverage.” 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  Metro- 
p>olitan  Controllers  will  discuss  the 
following: 

1.  Balance  Sheet  Manual— Part 
II— What  Is  Behind  “Merchandise 
Inventory”  on  the  Balance  Sheet? 

2.  LIFO— Is  Suitable  for  Retail¬ 
ers. 

3.  Objections  to  LIFO  in  Retail 
Accounting. 

What  the  New  Tax  Proposals 
Mean  to  Retailers  will  start  off  the 
Thursday  morning  session,  and 


The  Need  for  Business  Leadership 


AS  far  as  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  public  is  concerned, 
I  feel  convinced  that  it  is 
awake,  realistic  and  prepared 
to  make  every  sacrifice  neces¬ 
sary  to  win  the  war.  Recent 
Gallup  p>olls  have  shown  that 
in  every  instance.  But  when 
the  time  comes  to  translate 
this  public  feeling  into  ac¬ 
tion,  leadership  has  been 
lacking.  Let  us  hop>e  that,  in 
the  future,  business  men  will 
do  their  full  part  in  supply¬ 
ing  that  leadership. 

To  prepare  for  this,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  one  thing  that 
we  of  business  must  do  quick¬ 
ly.  We  must  “close  ranks”, 
end  all  p>etty  bickerings  and 
agree  as  to  a  simple  platform 
up>on  which  a  united  nation 
may  stand.  If  there  is  such  a 
platform  in  existence  today, 
I  do  not  know  of  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  repeatedly 


seen  the  leading  business  asso¬ 
ciations  of  our  country  lined 
up  on  oppKjsite  sides  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  seem  vital  to  the 
continuance  of  our  American 
way  of  life.  This  may  be 
democracy  at  its  best.  I  sub¬ 
mit,  however,  that  it  may  also 
be  public  relations  at  its 
worst. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  our  leading 
trade  associations  get  together 
in  one  convention  hall,  de¬ 
termined  to  remain  in  session 
until  they  found  the  best  ap¬ 
proach  to  national  unity,  a 
realistic  answer  to  the  threat 
of  inflation,  a  sound  formula 
for  our  labor  problems  and 
the  right  pattern  for  a  fair 
and  equitable  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  a  “gen¬ 
eral  staff”  of  business  to 
promulgate  a  “general  plan” 
for  victory. 


—Benjamin  H,  Namm,  President,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn, 
speaking  before  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  April  28. 


this  will  be  followed  by  “What’s 
the  Outlook  in  the  Field  of  Social 
Security?”,  by  Hugo  Kuechen- 
meister,  controller  of  Ed.  Schuster 
&  Co. 

There  will  be  a  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Current  Problems  on 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Store  Management 

Sessions  of  this  group  include 
first  a  \Vorkroom  Clinic— concern¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  WPB  restrictions, 
rationing  and  limitations  on  work¬ 
room  costs  and  oprerations,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  in¬ 
creased  promotion  of  customer  re¬ 
pair  services. 

A  Maintenance  Forum  will  de¬ 
velop  a  panel  discussion  of  com¬ 
mon  maintenance  problems  under 
war  conditions,  p>ointing  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  effects  of  priorities  and 
restrictions  of  vital  metals,  clean¬ 
ing  materials,  chemicals,  etc.,  used 
in  normal  store  maintenance. 

Discussion  of  Customer  Services 
will  include  an  analysis  of  expier- 
ience  in  stores  with  respiect  to 
minimizing  or  eliminating  non- 
essential  customer  services  such  as 
free  gift  wrapping,  delivery  op>era- 
tions,  including  C.O.D.  and  Spe¬ 
cials,  travel  departments,  engraving 
and  monogramming,  etc.  This  ses¬ 
sion  will  probably  be  a  joint  one 
with  the  Controllers. 

A  discussion  is  planned  on  sell¬ 
ing  expense  in  relation  to  unit 
transactions  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
making  productivity  and  closer 
control  of  payroll  costs. 

Personnel 

Employment  Resources  —  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  present  employment 
market,  with  special  reference  to 
continued  effect  of  industrial  em¬ 
ployment  competition  and  new  re¬ 
sources  for  store  personnel. 

Training  Methods  and  Merchan¬ 
dise  Substitutions  will  also  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length,  and  the  retail  em¬ 
ployee’s  part  in  the  war  effort  will 
be  dramatized. 

On  Monday  morning  there  will 
be  a  joint  session  of  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Groups  on 
Employee  Compensation— an  an¬ 
alysis  of  trends  in  compensation 
methods  with  emphasis  on  cost  of 
living  bonuses  and  other  special 
compensations  made  necessary  by 
war  conditions. 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Charge  Sales  Brought  under  Regulation 
W — Installment  Terms  Tightened 

Announcement  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board^s  extension  of 
credit  control  under  Regulation  W  confirmed  retail  expecta¬ 
tions  in  general;  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  vigor¬ 
ous  retail  campaign  against  down  payment  on  charge  sales. 


By  order  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board,  consumer  credit 
control  under  Regulation  W 
is  extended  as  of  May  6,  1942  to 
include  almost  every  article  of 
household  and  jiersonal  use.  The 
new  ruling  brings  charge  sales  un¬ 
der  regulation  and  tightens  install¬ 
ment  credit. 

“As  amended”,  says  a  statement 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  “the 
Regulation  is  extended*  to  cover  a 
comprehensive  list  of  durable  and 
semi-durable  gtxxls  for  civilian 
consumption,  and  contemplates 
that  the  volume  of  outstanding 
consumer  credit,  already  sul>stan- 
tially  diminished,  will  Ik*  further 
contracted  in  keeping  with  the 
Government's  purjxtsc  to  prevent 
the  rapid  bidding  up  of  prices. 
The  pur|x)se  of  this  revision  is  to 
help  make  effective  the  last  jK>int 
in  the  7-|x)int  program  which  the 
President  set  forth  in  his  Special 
Message  to  Congress  of  April  27, 
1942,  as  follows; 

“To  keep  the  cost  of  living 
from  spiraling  upward,  we 
must  discourage  credit  and  in¬ 
stallment  buying,  and  encour¬ 
age  the  paying  off  of  debts, 
mortgages,  and  other  obliga¬ 
tions:  for  this  promotes  sav¬ 
ings,  retards  excessive  buying 
and  adds  to  the  amount  avail¬ 
able  to  the  creditors  for  the 
purpKjse  of  War  Bonds.” 

The  principal  changes  made  in 
the  Regulation  are: 

1.  The  list  of  consumers’  goods 
to  which  the  Regulation  applies 
has  been  broadened  to  include 
automobile  batteries  and  acces¬ 
sories,  tires  and  tubes;  bedding; 
draperies;  binoculars;  household 
electric  appliances  not  hitherto 


listed;  used  furniture;  jewelry; 
luggage:  athletic  equipment;  table 
and  kitchenware;  pottery,  glass¬ 
ware;  yard  goods;  and  non-military 
clothing  and  furs,  including  shoes, 
hats  and  other  haberdashery.  The 
full  list  with  additions  italicized 
appears  below. 

2.  The  maximum  |Krmissible 
maturity  of  installment  sales  has 
Ijeen  reduced  to  12  months,  and  the 
required  down  payment  for  all 
listed  articles  has  lieen  increased  to 
.'IS-l/S  iK*r  cent.  Exceptions  to  this 
rule  include  installment  sales  of 
automobiles,  for  which  the  down 
payment  of  one-third  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  maturity  of  15  months  are 
retained,  and  furniture  and  pianos, 
for  which  the  required  down  pay¬ 
ment,  formerly  10  jK*r  cent,  be¬ 
comes  20  |)er  cent,  the  maximum 
maturity  lieing  12  months. 

3.  The  scope  of  the  Regulation 
has  been  broadened  to  make  it 
cover,  in  addition  to  installment 
sales  and  installment  loans,  charge- 
account  sales  of  listed  articles  and 
single-payment  consumer  loans. 
The  Regulation  provides  with  re- 
sjject  to  charge  accounts  that  un¬ 
less  payment  is  made  by  the  tenth 
day  of  the  second  calendar  month 
following  the  purchase,  no  further 
credit  may  be  extended  to  pur¬ 
chase  any  listed  article  until  the 
items  in  default  have  been  paid  for 
in  full  or  have  been  placed  on  an 
installment  basis  for  payment 
within  6  months.  No  down  pay¬ 
ments  are  required  on  purchases 
in  charge  accounts. 

4.  Single-payment  loans  of 
$1,.500  or  less  are  limited  to  a 
maturity  of  90  days,  and  where 
such  a  loan  is  to  purchase  a  listed 
article  costing  $15.00  or  more,  a 


down  payment  is  also  required.  If 
not  paid  in  90  days,  the  loan  must 
be  placed  on  an  installment  basis. 

5.  The  revised  Regulation  pro¬ 
vides  that  installment  payments 
shall  not  be  less  than  $5  p)er  month 
or  $1.25  per  week. 

The  exemption  from  down- 
payment  requirements  of  install¬ 
ment  sales  maturing  within  3 
months  has  been  repealed. 

Listed  Articles 

Group  A— One-third  down  and  12 
months’  maximum  maturity: 

1.  Air  conditioners,  rtxrm  unit. 

2.  Air  conditioning  systems, 
home. 

3.  Aircraft  (including  gliders). 

4.  Attic  ventilating  fans. 

5.  Automobile  batteries  and  ac¬ 
cessories. 

6.  Automobile  tires  and  inner 
tubes,  for  passenger  automo¬ 
biles. 

7.  Bedding,  blankets,  curtains, 
draperies,  and  household 
linens  and  towels. 

8.  Bicycles. 

9.  Binoculars,  field  glasses,  opera 
glasses,  and  hand  telescopes. 

•10.  Boats,  and  inboard  and  out- 
Ixiard  motors  designed  for  use 
therewith,  other  than  boats  or 
motors  designed  specifically 
for  commercial  use. 

1 1 .  Clocks,  electric  or  other,  de¬ 
signed  for  household  or  per¬ 
sonal  use. 

12.  Q)oking  stoves  and  ranges, 
designed  for  household  use. 

13.  Dishwashers,  electric,  designed 
for  household  use. 

14.  Electric  appliances,  not  else¬ 
where  listed,  designed  for 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Retail  Deliveries  Come  Under  Drastic 
and  Complicated  Regulation 


rjriHE  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
/  portation  issued  on  April 
20th  regulations  governing 
retail  store  deliveries.  These  regu¬ 
lations  are  covered  by  General 
Order  No.  5— Private  Carriers,  and 
General  Order  No.  0— Local  De¬ 
livery  Carriers.  However,  contract 
carriers  also  must  comply  with 
Order  No.  6  and,  in  addition,  con¬ 
form  to  a  special  Order  No.  4 
which  is  similar  to  Order  No.  5. 
Therefore,  those  stores  which  con¬ 
tract  .for  their  delivery  service  will 
be  affected  also,  even  though  in¬ 
directly. 

Or^  April  22nd  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  offices  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  representative  Store  Mana- 

General  Order  No.  6— 

HIS  Order  becomes  effective, 
for  the  most  part,  as  of  May 
15th,  1942  and  in  its  entirety  by 
June  1st.  It  places  the  following 
basic  restrictions  and  regulations 
on  local  retail  store  deliveries: 

(a)  Effective  May  15th,  stores  shall 
make  no  special  vehicle  de¬ 
liveries,  except  to  hospitals 
and  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  medi¬ 
cines  and  other  supplies  for 
the  protection,  in  emergen¬ 
cies,  of  the  public  health,  life, 
and  safety. 

(b)  Effective  May  15th,  stores  shall 
not  make  any  “call  backs.” 

(c)  Effective  May  15th,  stores  shall 
not  make  more  than  one  de¬ 
livery,  on  any  one  day,  to  any 
one  person,  except  emergency 
special  deliveries  as  author¬ 
ized  above,  and  except  where 
one  day  shipment  or  ship¬ 
ments,  to  any  one  person,  ex¬ 
ceed  the  capacity  of  a  single 
vehicle  when,  in  such  in¬ 
stances,  stops  by  two  or  more 
trucks  if  required  shall  be 
considered  as  one  delivery. 

(d)  Effective  June  1st,  stores  shall 
reduce  the  total  monthly  ve¬ 
hicle  mileage  by  a  minimum 
amount  equal  to  25%  of  the 
total  vehicle  mileage  in  opera- 


gers  and  Delivery  Superintendents 
from  certain  member  stores  in 
some  twenty  key  cities,  to  consider 
and  discuss  the  effect  of  these 
Orders  on  store  delivery  opera¬ 
tions. 

This  discussion,  together  xoith 
advice  from  our  Washington  office, 
resulted  in  the  folloioing  interpre¬ 
tations  of  these  two  Orders.  These 
interpretations  have  been  prepared 
by  the  Association’s  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Retail  Delivery  Groups. 
They  are  not  official.  As  yet,  no 
general  interpretations  have  been 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  since  these  Orders 
were  released. 

Local  Delivery  Carriers 

tion  during  the  same  calendar 
month  of  the  year  1941.  Such 
reduction  shall  lie  exclusive  of 
the  mileage  reduced  through 
the  elimination  of  special  de¬ 
liveries,  call  backs,  and  reduc¬ 
tions  to  a  one-a-day  delivery 
to  any  one  person  on  the  same 
day. 

(e)  Each  store  shall  prepare  and 
maintain  records  as  to  mileage 
performed  (Ijeginning  June 
1st,  1942)  and  the  steps  taken 
to  comply  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  Order.  They 
shall  prepare  and  maintain 
such  other  records,  and  make 
such  other  reports  as  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation 
may  hereafter  require.  Such 
records  shall  be  kept  available 
and  open  for  inspection  to 
representatives  of  the  ODT. 

Definitions 

Store  delivery  “vehicles”  affected 
by  this  order  mean  any  rubber 
tired  vehicle  propelled  or  drawn 
by  mechanical  power,  or  by  horses. 

The  term,  “local  carrier”  means 
every  person  engaged  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  property  by  vehicle 
for  comp>ensation,  or  in  the  fur¬ 
therance  of,  or  incidental  to,  any 
commercial  enterprise,  within  any 
municipality  or  other  urban  com¬ 


munity,  or  lx;tween  contiguous 
municipalities  or  communities,  or 
within  a  zone  adjacent  to  and  com¬ 
mercially  a  })art  of  any  such  muni¬ 
cipality  or  municipalities  or  com¬ 
munities,  or  in  making  hauls 
which  do  not  exceed  15  miles  in 
length. 

“Special  delivery”  means  a  de¬ 
livery  by  vehicle  made  at  the 
special  instance  or  request  of  a 
particular  person,  other  than  as  a 
part  of  a  regular  scheduled  delivery 
service. 

“Call  backs”  mean  every  call  by 
a  vehicle  of  a  local  carrier  at  the 
premises  of  any  one  jjerson,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  first  call  on  any 
given  day,  and  include  calls  made 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  picking  up 
projjerty  for  return  or  exchange  to 
the  store,  or  for  making  collections. 

Interpretations 

Special  Deliveries:  The  special 
delivery  restriction  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  stores  from  making  a  sjxjcial 
delivery  by  messenger,  whether  on 
foot,  street  car  or  public  bus.  \Ve 
presume  that  the  delivery  of  food 
from  grocery  departments  in  stores 
is  restricted  to  one-a<lay  and  not 
exempted  as  an  emergency  relat¬ 
ing  to  public  health.  Individual 
grocery  stores  are  local  carriers  and 
are  restricted  to  one-a-day  delivery. 
Freight  Pickups  and  Transfers: 
We  do  not  believe  this  Order  ap¬ 
plies  to  pickup  of  incoming  mer¬ 
chandise  in  store  trucks  from  ter¬ 
minal  jKjints,  or  to  the  transfer  of 
stock  merchandise  between  store 
and  warehouse,  or  to  the  transfer 
of  stock  merchandise  between  the 
parent  store  or  warehouse  to 
branch  stores.  These  cartage  ojjera- 
tions  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  a 
“delivery”  within  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  this  Order. 

Store  Service  Cars:  We  do  not 
Ijelieve  that  the  Order  is  intended 
to  cover  or  restrict  the  operation 
of  passenger  service  cars,  either 
store  owned  or  individually  owned, 
when  used  by  service  men  in  call¬ 
ing  at  the  customer’s  home  to  make 
necessary  installations,  repairs,  or 
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to  perform  other  regular  services 
supplementing  the  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  Nor  do  we  believe  it  includes 
those  service  trucks  where  mer¬ 
chandise  is  delivered  and  installed 
at  the  same  time  by  special  service 
men  accompanying  the  trucks. 

CmU  Backs:  Fhe  Order  prohibits 
any  second  delivery  attempt  on  the 
same  clay  to  the  same  person.  A 
call  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  up  merchandise  to  lie  re¬ 
turned  to  the  store,  constitutes  a 
delivery  stop  and  prohibits  another 
truck  from  stopping  at  the  same 
jx^rson’s  residence  on  the  same  day. 

One  Delivery  a  Day:  A  strict 
interpretation  of  the  “one  delivery 
a  day”  provision  prohibits  l)oth  a 
store’s  package  truck  and  its  furni¬ 
ture  truck  from  stopping  at  the 
same  customer’s  house  on  the  same 
day.  d'his  is  the  apparent  intent 
of  the  ODT,  which  desires  to 
eliminate  separate  calls  by  two  or 
more  trucks  at  the  same  jxjrson’s 
house,  on  the  same  day.  For  the 
many  stores  which,  as  a  long  es¬ 
tablished  practice,  have  operated 
separate  fleets  of  package  trucks 
and  furniture  trucks,  a  compliance 
with  this  provision  raises  serious, 
if  not  insurmountable  operating 
difficulties. 

While  ODT  apparently  is  aware 
of  this  fact,  it  is  anxious  to  have 
department  stores  use  every  possi¬ 
ble  ingenuity  in  so  scheduling  their 
delivery  as  to  avoid  the  duplication 
of  delivery  stops  by  the  different 
types  of  equipment  operated  by  the 
stores  in  the  interest  of  the  greatest 
motor  equipment  conservation. 

Stores  using  the  same  truck  for 
Ijoth  package  and  furniture  can 
easily  comply  with  these  require¬ 
ments.  Stores  operating  separate 
package  and  furniture  trucks  are 
urged  to  exercise  every  means  pos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  duplicate  stops.  If, 
later,  it  is  found  that  attempted 
compliance  with  this  requirement 
places  an  undue  burden  upon  the 
store,  we  can  then  apply  for  an 
administrative  interpretation,  |)er- 
mitting  exemptions  under  certain 
specified  conditions.  It  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  to  urge  such  an  exemption 
at  this  time. 

In  the  meantime,  we  urge  stores 
to  make  a  one  day  check  of  their 
separate  package  and  furniture  de¬ 
livery  opierations  to  determine  the 


exact  number  of  instances  when 
l)oth  a  package  and  furniture  truck 
stop  at  the  same  person’s  residence, 
on  the  same  day.  We  urge  you  to 
make  this  check  at  once  and  send 
us  the  information,  including  the 
total  number  of  package  stops 
made,  the  total  number  of  furni¬ 
ture  stops  made,  and  the  actual 
number  of  instances  involving 
duplicate  stops  to  the  same  cus¬ 
tomer.  This  is  important.  We  urge 
your  cooperation. 

This  one-a-day  requirement  af¬ 
fects  the  use  of  special  store  trucks 
to  pick  up  merchandise  for  stor¬ 
age  and  cleaning,  such  as  fur  coats, 
rugs,  blankets,  etc.  It  also  restricts 
the  use  of  special  trucks  to  deliver 
major  mechanical  appliances  where 
the  merchandise  is  merely  de¬ 
livered,  and  where  installation  is 
not  made  at  the  same  time  by 
service  men  accompanying  the 
truck. 

Macy’s  Makes 

Behind  the  selling  scenes  at 
Macy’s  an  organized  War  on 
Waste  is  lieing  waged.  It 
reaches  into  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  store;  has  now  been  going 
on  for  over  a  month.  Store  per¬ 
sonnel  is  organized  into  a  Waste 
W'arden  army,  with  a  C^hief  Waste 
Warden:  divisional  superinten¬ 

dents  and  non-selling  department 
managers  as  Deputy  Waste 
Wardens;  and  in  each  department, 
or  section  of  a  department,  a 
Waste  Warden.  Employees  in  each 
department  take  turns  at  Waste 
Warden  duty  for  a  week  at  a  time. 
Here  are  the  duties  of  the  Waste 
Wardens: 

1.  Wear  the  Waste  Warden  badge 
during  the  tour  of  duty  (one  hour 
per  day)  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
succeeding  warden  at  the  end  of 
the  week. 

2.  Inspect  all  parts  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  or  section,  including  cabi¬ 
nets,  desks,  reserves,  etc.,  to  see 
that  supplies  are  being  properly 
conserved. 

3.  Be  sure  that  all  individuals  are 
carrying  out  the  suggestions  in 
the  check  list. 

4.  .Search  out  new  ways  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  waste. 

5.  .Send  suggestions  in  writing  to  the 
Chief  VVaste  Warden. 

The  check  list  referred  to  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  circular  distributed 


While  the  peak  of  the  fur  stor¬ 
age  pickup  season  will  l)e  over  for 
many  stores  by  May  15th,  it  will 
still  affect  those  stores  whose  season 
runs  later,  and  who  use  sptecial 
trucks  for  this  purpose.  It  will,  of 
course,  aflect  the  delivery  of  these 
garments  in  the  Fall  by  stores  cus¬ 
tomarily  using  a  special  truck. 

Local  Delivery  Area:  As  the 
Order  is  written,  it  is  not  entirely 
clear  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
“local  delivery  area.”  Especially  is 
this  true  as  to  what  constitutes  con¬ 
tiguous  municipalities  or  commu¬ 
nities,  and  whether  these  commu¬ 
nities  must  be  immediately  con¬ 
tiguous  upon  the  city  itself,  or 
whether  they  may  be  contiguous 
upon  each  other  but  still  commer¬ 
cially  a  part  of  the  city.  Or  is  the 
15  mile  radius  the  governing  fac¬ 
tor?  It  is  our  interpretation  that 
(^Continued  on  page  42) 

War  on  Waste 

among  the  store  stall— one  specially 
prepared  for  each  of  eight  em¬ 
ployee  classifications.  Here  is  the 
list  of  suggestions  contained  in  the 
circular  sent  to  Selling  Floor  Per¬ 
sonnel: 

1.  Handling  of  merchandise  is  our  big¬ 
gest  potential  waste.  Here  are  some 
important  rules: 

Don’t  let  merchandise  fall  on  the 
floor. 

Above  all,  don’t  walk  on  it. 

Keep  bins  clean. 

Don’t  cram  merchandise  into  too 
small  containers. 

Handle  udiite  and  pastel  shades  with 
clean  hands. 

Always  stack  neatly. 

2.  Fundamentals  for  forms: 

Keep  all  forms  neatly  in  place. 

Don’t  let  them  fall  on  the  floor. 

Don’t  use  them  for  scratch  paper. 

Fill  them  out  legibly. 

Keep  carbon  paper  in  a  separate 
place,  to  prevent  smudging. 

Make  sure  you  use  the  right  form. 

3.  Enter  enthusiastically  into  the 
“Turn  In”  campaign  which  will  be 
instituted  in  your,  department.  Go 
through  your  supplies  and  turn  in  sur¬ 
plus  pencils,  clips,  pads,  erasers,  sales¬ 
clerk  and  Service  Manager  forms. 

4.  For  interior  mail,  use  the  printed 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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In  New  Orleans  79,900  take  time  out 


for  LIFE  each  week 

Nbw  OHmans  people  and  stores 
keep  abreast  of  the  War  Effort  with 
America’s  widest-read  magazine 

1.  This  store  front  of  the  lOO-year-old  D.H. 
Holmes  Department  Store  in  New  Orleans  gives 
you  a  sample  of  how  the  people  there  feel 
about  the  War.  Famous  Canal  Street  bristles 
with  service  uniforms  and  home-front  activ¬ 
ity.  Business  is  brisk  in  New  Orleans — but 
not  “as  usual.”  People  shop  carefully,  wisely. 


't’U  ;«• 


4.  TInn  iv  kVMif:  Birs.  (Mivier  sees  a  LIFE  display  card  and  tisiug.  as  it  is  uf  men’s  and  women’s  clothing,  food,  and  other 
stops  to  buy  Yardley  Powder  at  D.  H.  Holmes’  cosmetic  ty^pes  of  merchandise.  21,900,000  Americans  read  LIFE 
counter.  LIFE  is  the  largest  carrier  of  drug-products  adver-  every  week —  in  quest  information,  inspiration,  ideas. 
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2.  UFE  it  the  “eyes  for  the  minds  of  America”— it  is  the  best 
mirror  the  American  people  have  of  the  world  and  its  war. 
Smart  merchants  realize  LIFE’S  important  position.  Here 
we  see  a  Holmes’  window  displaying  products  advertised  in 
the  cuirent  LIFE.  New  Orleans  housewife,  Mrs.  Paul  Olivier, 
active  in  war  work,  sees  many  familiar  ads  in  this  window. 


3.  Mrs.  OIMar  buys  a  fountain  pen  fur  her  husband.  The  Parker 
display  —  featuring  a  reprint  of  the  latest  Parker  ad  in 
LIFE — makes  a  Parker  sale  almost  inevitable.  Holmes’ 
Hoover  Cleaner  booth  also  has  a  big  LIFE  display  strik¬ 
ingly  tied  up  with  a  giant  War  Bund  poster.  That’s  the 
tempo  of  the  times  in  New  Orleans  and  all  over  the  U.  S. 


How  many  people  read  LIFE 
in  your  city? 


5.  Back  hom  on  charming  South  Dupre  Street,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Olivier  show  they  are  definitely  two  of  79,900  LIFE 
readers  in  New  Orleans.  In  this  city,  as  elsewhere,  LIFE  is  a 
virtual  sellout  on  newsstands  every  week.  The  Olivier 
copy  is  always  seen  by  at  least  four  or  five  other  people! 


“America’s  strongest 
selling  phrase” 
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LIFE  has  fiiwss  for  every  city  in  the  United  States.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  7oo,100  readers  in  the  Los  Angeles  trading  area  . . . 
198,000  in  Cleveland  . . .  71,100  in  Syracuse.  Write  to  LIFE 
Merchandising  Dept.,  Time  and  Life  Building,  New  York 
City  for  the  figures  for  your  city. 


ADVERTISED  IN 

LIFE 


Qo^Ujeti 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Summary  and  Trade  Comment 


Now  that  restrictions  have 
been  definitely  placed  by 
the  War  Production  Board 
on  the  amount  of  elastic  fabric  that 
may  be  used  in  corsets,  girdles, 
combinations,  brassieres  and  simi- 
liar  women’s  apparel,  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  expressing  relief  from  the 
anxiety  which  has  been  hanging 
over  them  for  some  time.  The  re¬ 
strictions,  which  are  set  on  three 
types  of  foundations  and  two  tyj>es 
of  brassieres,  arc  substantially  in 
keeping  with  exj>ectations  of  the 
industry  shortly  liefore  the  order 
was  released  on  April  23rd.  In  their 
release  the  WPB  say: 

“The  Apparel  Section,  WPB, 
estimated  that  as  a  result  of  the 
order  the  number  of  garments 
which  can  be  made  available  for 
women  will  ultimately  be  doubled, 
and  that  production  from  present 
stocks  of  elastic  fabric  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  at  least  eight  or  nine 
months.  Therefore,  adetpiate  sup¬ 
plies  of  corsets,  girdles,  combina¬ 
tions,  and  brassieres  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  many  months  ahead,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  retail  stores  have 
large  stocks  on  hand  at  the  present 
time,  Stanley  Marcus,  Chief  of  the 
WPB  Apparel  Section,  said. 

“Orders  L-90  and  L-90-a,  issued 
today,  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  elastic  fabru:  that 
may  be  used  in  such  garments  by 
approximately  50  per  cent.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  number  of  garments  a 
manufacturer  may  cut  or  knit  in 
any  month  to  75  jjer  cent  of  his 
average  monthly  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  months  ended  March 
31,  1941.  The  cut  is  to  lie  applied 
pro  rata  for  the  balance  of  Ape'll. 

“A  manufacturer  is  prohibited, 
however,  from  using  any  rubber 
yarn  and  elastic  thread  which  was 
frozen  under  order  M-124,  on 
March  28,  1942.” 

The  order  classifies  corsets,  panty- 
girdles,  and  combinations  into 


three  differ^^rtt  types,  based  ujjon 
the  character  and  weights  of  the 
various  elastic  materials.  These 
classes  are: 

(i)  Class  One  Garment.  In  the 
manufacture  of  surgical  type  corsets 
and  combinations  which  may  depend 
on  front,  back  or  side  lacing  for  ad¬ 
justment,  elastic  fabric  may  be  used 
for  gores  to  the  extent  of  but  not 
exceeding  thirty  square  incites  per  gar¬ 
ment  up  to  and  including  size  thirty- 
two  waist  and  thirty-six  square  inches 
per  garment  for  sizes  above  thirty-two 
waist,  and  elastic  fabric  not  exceeding 
ten  inches  in  length  measured  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  not  exceeding  three 
inches  in  width  measured  vertically 
may  be  used  in  the  waistline  of  such 
corsets  provided,  that  if  no  waistline 
elastic  fabric  is  so  used,  an  additional 
thirty  square  inches  of  clastic  fabric 
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New  coordination  interest  between 
foundations  and  ready-to-wear. 


may  be  used  for  gores. 

(ii)  Class  Two  Garment.  In  the 
manufacture  of  corsets,  girdles,  panty 
girdles  and  combinations,  flat  knit 
type  elastic  fabric,  too  wide  to  be  cut 
into  gores  for  Class  One  Garments 
without  excessive  waste,  may  be  used 
for  panels  to  the  extent  of  but  not 
exceeding  eight  inches  measured  hor¬ 
izontally  and  twenty  inches  measured 
vertically  per  garment  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  size  thirty  waist  or  nine  inches 
measured  horizontally  and  twenty 
inches  measured  vertically  per  gar¬ 
ment  for  size  above  thirty  waist,  and 
elastic  fabric  may  be  used  for  gores  to 
the  extent  of  but  not  exceeding  27 
square  inches. 

(iii)  Class  Three  Garment.  In  the 
manufacture  of  corsets,  girdles,  panty 
girdles  and  combinations,  lightweight 
woven  and  knitted  fabrics  not  suitable 
for  gores  in  Class  One  Garments  (such 
as  power  net,  warp  knit  or  circular 
knit  material,  elastic  laces  and  elastic 
nets,  and  broad  loom  such  as  elastic 
satin  and  elastic  batiste)  may  be  used 
for  panels  to  the  extent  of  but  not 
exceeding  twelve  inches  in  width  meas¬ 
ured  horizontally,  and  seventeen 
inches  measured  vertically  per  gar- 
garment  up  to  and  including  size 
thirty  waist,  and  fourteen  inches  meas¬ 
ured  horizontally  and  seventeen  inches 
measured  vertically  per  garment  for 
sizes  above  thirty  waist,  and  elastic  fab¬ 
ric  may  be  used  for  gores  to  the  extent 
of  but  not  exceeding  27  square  inches. 
Leno  fabrics  to  the  extent  of  but  not 
exceeding  twenty  inches  measured 
vertically  may  be  used  for  panels  in 
such  garments.  Elastic  binding,  band¬ 
ing,  or  facing  may  be  used  on  the  un¬ 
finished  edges  of  elastic  fabric  sections 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  garments, 
and  lightweight  elastic  satin  not  suit¬ 
able  for  side  panels  may  be  used  for 
up  and  down  stretch  front  panels  or 
up  and  down  stretch  back  panels  in 
the  manufacture  of  such  garments. 

Brassieres 

For  the  manufacture  of  brassieres 
the  order  provides: 

Long-Line  Brassieres.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  long-line  brassieres,  elastic 
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fabric  not  suitable  for  gores  in  Class 
One  Garments  may  be  used  for  gores 
to  the  extent  of  but  not  exceeding 
eight  square  inches  per  garment. 

liandeaux.  In  the  manufacture  of 
bandeaux,  elastic  fabric  to  the  extent 
of  but  not  exceeding  six  square  inches 
per  garment  may  be  used  for  inserts 
and  dosings. 

Shoulder  Straps.  In  the  manufacture 
of  Irrassieres  and  bandeaux,  elastic 
fabric  to  the  extent  of  but  not  exceed¬ 
ing  hve  linear  inches  per  garment  may 
be  used  for  shoulder  straps. 

For  hose  supporters  and  inner 
belts: 

Hose  Supporters.  Except  as  specifi¬ 
cally  authorized  by  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations,  no  elastic  fabric 
exceeding  five  and  one-lialf  linear 
yards  per  dozen  garments  may  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  hose  supporters 
for  corsets,  girdles,  panty  girdles,  and 
combinations. 

Inner  Belts.  Except  as  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Director  of  Industry 


Operations,  no  elastic  fabrics  may  be 
used  for  inner  belts  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  corsets,  girdles,  panty  girdles, 
and  combinations. 

Some  manufacturers  feel  they 
may  not  lienefit  as  much  as  others 
l)ecause  their  cutting  average  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  months  of  1941 
was  low.  Some  feel  that  lx;cause  of 
the  type  of  merchandise  they  manu¬ 
facture,  (that  is  those  who  made 
all  elastic  or  nearly  all  elastic  gar¬ 
ments)  ,  they  must  make  greater 
adjustments  than  others  in, produc¬ 
tion.  However,  all  are  going  ahead 
now,  they  say,  to  make  the  lx?st 
garments  they  can  from  the  mate¬ 
rials  allocated  to  them.  Other  mat¬ 
ters  are  still  a  problem  such  as  the 
supply  of  hooks  and  eyes  which, 
as  expressed  by  one  manufacturer 
is  a  “bottle  neck”  in  manufacture 
right  now.  Then  of  course  is  the 
matter  of  price  ceilings  in  the  off¬ 
ing  as  this  went  to  press. 
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Tbs  ahap  h  now  open  aU  day  Sataeder 


An  appeal  to  busy  women  with 
assurance  of  efficient  fitting.  '* 


Guard  Against  Returns 

New  interest  is  being  expressed 
by  some  buyers  on  the  subject  of 
returns.  It  is  believed  that  when 
the  new  foundations  are  presented 
in  stores,  there  may  be  many  cus¬ 
tomers  who  will  want  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  them  at  home  and  re¬ 
quest  several  models  be  sent  to 
them.  This  will,  of  course,  mean 
returns  which  are  costly  and  loss 
of  freshness  from  the  merchandise. 
It  is  thought  that  at  this  time  when 
women  are  becoming  used  to  re¬ 
strictions  in  so  many  ways,  stricter 
rules  for  crediting  garments  could 
be  inaugurated.  If  the  leading 
stores  of  the  country  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  garments  for  credit  unless  they 
were  defective,  it  is  believed  by 
many  buyers  the  smaller  stores 
would  follow. 

We  hear  that  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  showing  a  growing  disposi¬ 
tion  not  to  accept  garments  for 
credit.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
rubberless  garments  which,  after 
wearing,  proved  not  to  have  the 
recoverability  claimed  for  them. 

Placards  on  the  counters  and 
notices  in  fitting  rooms  asking 
women  to  make  selections  carefully 
so  returns  would  not  be  necessary 
might  be  a  good  beginning.  To 
ptoint  out  that  fitters  offer  infinite 
care  and  time  to  fitting  new  founda¬ 
tions  could  help  too  in  minimiz¬ 


ing  hasty  and  perhaps  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  purchases. 

•  •  • 

Munsingwear  is  distributing  a 

folder  to  corset  departments  which 
gives  tips  on  how  women  may  pro¬ 
tect  their  foundations.  They  may 
be  put  in  all  purchases  made  and 
used  as  envelope  stuffers.  The 

folder  is  appropriately  titled,  “Its 
life  is  in  your  hands.” 

*  •  • 

A  tentative  date  of  July  13th  has 
Ijeen  set  by  corset  manufacturers 
for  the  showing  of  new  fall  lines. 
This  date  was  set  l)efore  the  release 
of  the  4VPB  rulings  for  the  indus¬ 
try  and  a  quick  check  among 
manufacturers  liefore  we  go  to 
press  discloses  some  disinclination 
to  agree  on  the  advisability  of  set¬ 
ting  a  specified  time  for  showing 
at  this  time. 

Manufacturers  do  say,  however, 
they  exf>ect  fall  lines  will  be  ready 
some  time  in  July. 

Fall  Rayon  Colors 

The  Textile  Color  Card  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  issued  to  members 
confidential  advance  samples  of  the 
colors  to  appear  later  in  its  1942 
Fall  Rayon  Card.  They  include: 
Freedom  Red,  cardinal  tone,  Andes 
Emerald,  suggested  by  the  jeweled 
crown  on  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
in  Peru,  Victory  Gold  of  greenish 
cast,  Rio  Fuchsia,  Indies  Rust,  a 
reddish  earthy  tone  and  Java  Rose, 
a  bluish  raspberry  typie. 

A  sp>ecial  feature  is  a  group  of 
ten  pastel  tones  comprising  Day¬ 
break  Pink,  Skyline  Blue,  Glory 
Yellow,  Hope  Green,  Pursuit  Grey, 
Hawaiian  Lime,  Coral  Sea,  Chinese 
Aqua,  Atlantic  Sand  and  Com¬ 
mando  Blue. 

Among  the  basic  color  families, 
greens  are  presented  in  variations, 
including  Ocean  Grass,  a  seamoss 
tone,  Canada  Green,  a  forest  shade. 
Pacific  Green,  a  dusty  greyed  ver¬ 
sion  and  Mexican  Green,  a  soft 
bluish  tone.  Blues  are  newly  inter¬ 
preted  in  Alaska  Blue,  a  frosty 
aqua  tone.  Gallant  Blue  with  a 
swagger  military  air  and  Overseas 
Blue,  a  greenish  deepwater  shade. 

In  the  interests  of  dyestuff  con¬ 
servation,  no  brown  is  shown  in 
this  rayon  collection. 
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Jtaiie/ui 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Rayon  Promotions  Finally  Get  Going 


PROMOTION  of  rayon  hosiery 
has  been  stepped  up  consider-J. 
ably  during  April.  More  and 
more  ads  are  presenting  rayon  as 
something  new  and  interesting. 
Many  ads  are  giving  factual  infor¬ 
mation  about  weights  so  that  cus¬ 
tomers  may  associate  the  new 
rayons  with  the  silks  they  have 
been  familiar  with  for  so  long.  We 
are  told  that  many  women  getting 
interested  in  rayon  as  tlie  stocking 
of  the  future,  have  no  idea  whether 
100  denier  is  finer  or  coarser  than 
a  75  and  promotions  need  to  clear 
this  p>oint  for  them.  It  is  believed 
by  some  that  a  certain  amount  of 
technical  information  should  be 
given  to  women  about  rayon  con¬ 
struction. 

However,  not  all  stores  believe 
in  promoting  rayon  while  there  are 
still  silk  (at  least  silk  leg)  sUKkings 
to  be  offered  at  prices  comparable 
with  fine  rayons.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  these  buyers  that  they  prefer  to 
promote  silk  hose  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts  because  they  feel  that 
women  will  long  appreciate  the 
fact  that  they  were  told  they  could 
obtain  their  favorite  hose  as  long 
as  it  was  available,  at  their  favorite 
store.  If  women  realize  later  that 
rayon  is  to  be  their  one  stocking 
yarn,  then,  this  school  of  thought 
contends,  they  will  accept  it  graci¬ 
ously  and  with  gratitude  to  the  de¬ 
partment  which  has  provided  them 
with  silk  as  long  as  possible. 

Many  Fifth  Avenue  stores  and 
57th  Street  shops  are  doing  news¬ 
paper  promotion  on  rayon  as  are 
some  of  the  volume  |x)pular  price 
stores.  Some  of  the  intermediate 
stores  are  continuing  to  promote 
silks  and  occasionally  nylon.  Ap>- 
parently  the  grade  of  store  does 
not  determine  the  advisability  of 
promoting  rayon  as  a  fashion  item 
at  this  time.  It  is  surmised  that  the 
quantity  of  hose  in  stock  of  differ¬ 
ent  yarns  is  determining  the  pro¬ 
motion. 

Buyers  tell  us  that  often  women 


ask  salespeople  if  they  wear  rayon 
and  listen  intently  if  these  sales¬ 
people  can  give  them  personal  ex¬ 
periences  of  wear  and  care  of  these 
sUK'kings.  Though  many  depart¬ 
ments  enclose  washing  instructions 
on  rayon  and  have  display  cards 
warning  that  rayon  must  be  thor¬ 


oughly  dry  before  wearing,  it  is 
conceded  that  there  should  l)e  no 
letdown  in  telling  customers  about 
the  care  they  should  give  these 
stockings.  One  way  some  stores 
have  of  emphasizing  care  is  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  one-pair-cuslomers  that 
rayon  hose  should  have  two  days 


ABRAHAM 

See  the  seven  wartime  uniforms 

WORN  BY  THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND! 

Owr  IxMirfon  Office  has  km  m  the  coaiplew  MifonM  of  the  Womco'i  Auxiliarr 
Air  Force.  Womea'i  Land  .Amy.  Avxiliary  Tcrriiorial  Service,  Womeo'i  Rojral 
Navy  Service.  Womeo’i  V'olMtary  Service.  National  Fire  Service,  and  Air  Raid 
PrccaotioM  Wardena.  Tomorrow  and  lor  the  foUowing  week,  they  wifi  be  in  enr 
Fulion  Street  window  Each  it  almeti  a  wardrobe  in  iwif  and  it  complew  in  every 
detail  from  bat  to  thoci  They  are  thrilling  to  tec. 


before  have 
rayon  stoekings 
offered  so  muck! 


One  of  several  April 
ads  in  which  the 
stores  of  New  York 
invited  women  to 
consider  the  merits 
of  rayon  hosiery. 
Factual  information 
is  given  here  by  com¬ 
paring  weights  of 
silk  hose  by  thread 
and  weight  of  rayon 
hose  by  denier. 
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to  dry  if  the  best  service  is  to  be 
got  from  them,  and  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  buy  two  pairs  at  one 
time.  Thus  they  may  have  one 
j)air  for  wear  and  one  pair  for  rest. 

Cotton  hose  is  getting  spot  pro¬ 
motion  with  excellent  results,  we 
hear.  Women  are  accepting  the 
better  mesh  types,  but  the  problem 
continues  to  be  lack  of  supply. 
Manufacturers  of  lower  end  goods 
making  rayon  hose  with  cotton  toes 
and  heels  are  not  expressing  confi¬ 
dence  that  they  will  continue  to 
get  needed  cotton  yarns. 

Interest  is  being  shown  in  seam¬ 
less  rayons  by  stores  who  success¬ 
fully  promoted  seamless  nylons  this 
past  season.  While  there  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  preboarding  rayon  as 
there  was  with  nylon,  some  of  the 
finer  rayon  yarns  are  said  to  be 
coming  through  admirably  through 
careful  knitting  and  good  foot  con¬ 
struction.  Some  of  the  talk  of  a 
possible  curtailment  of  full  fashion 
operation  because  of  war  needs,  is 
one  reason  for  increased  interest  in 
seamless  hosiery. 

Seamless  Deliveries  Rise 

Hosiery  shipments  as  reported  by 
the  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers  say  that  February 
1942  exceeded  February  1941  by 


Attractiveness  of  rayon  hosiery  was 
stressed  in  this  McCutcheon  ad. 


10%.  In  detail  their  statement  says: 

“Total  shipments  of  ail  types  of 
hosiery  amounted  to  12,758,694 
dozen  pairs  during  February,  1942. 
This  is  a  gain  of  1,185,261  dozen 
pairs  over  February,  1941,  the  high¬ 
est  previous  February  record.  The 
increase  in  shipments  over  a  year 
ago  is  entirely  due  to  gains  in  the 
seamless  branch,  particularly  men’s 
half-hose,  slack  socks  and  anklets, 
while  all  other  major  seamless  divi¬ 
sions  register  adtances. 


“Total  women’s  full-fashioned 
hosiery  shipments  show  a  decline 
of  244,307  dozen  pairs  from  the 
same  month  a  year  ago,  due  to  a 
decline  in  all-silk  hosiery  shipments 
from  2,112,900  dozen  pairs  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1941,  to  309,655  dozen  pairs 
in  February,  1942,  along  with  a  de¬ 
crease  in  all-nylon  shipments  from 
468,227  dozen  pairs  in  1941  to  284,- 
184  dozen  pairs  in  1942.  These 
losses  were  partially  offset  by  gains 
in  part-silk,  part-nylon,  rayon  and 
cotton  constructions.” 


Macy’s  War  on  Waste 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


multiple  interior  mail  envelopes.  If 
manila  envelopes  have  to  be  used,  do 
not  seal  them.  Address  them  in  pencil 
(not  colored  crayon)  across  the  short 
end,  to  permit  re-use. 

5.  Turn  out  selling  floor  lights  prompt¬ 
ly.  Turn  off  stockroom  lights  not  being 
used.  Make  sure  all  lights  in  your  de¬ 
partment  or  section  are  out  if  you  are 
the  last  to  leave  at  night,  even  though 
this  may  not  be  your  responsibility. 

6.  Keep  white  carnations  in  Service 
Manager  desk  when  not  being  used. 
They  will  last  longer. 

7.  Save  all  incoming  bulletins,  an¬ 
nouncements,  etc.,  you  receive.  Cut 
them  up,  staple  them  together  and  use 
on  both  sides  for  scratch  paper.  Don’t 
use  forms,  gift  cards,  etc.,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

8.  Be  sparing  in  the  use  of  cord  and 
tape,  and  don’t  use  both  on  the  same 
package.  Save  garment  hangers  by  put¬ 
ting  them  in  a  box  at  the  M.  C.  Desk. 
New  ones  are  almost  unobtainable  to¬ 
day. 

9.  Don’t  suggest  boxes  to  customers. 

10.  Bags  and  tissue  which  fall  on  the 
floor  become  soiled  and  useless.  Don’t 
walk  on  them.  Pick  up  immediately 
any  you  see,  and  put  back  on  shelves. 

11.  If  paper  is  used  to  cover  stock,  re¬ 
fold  it  carefully.  It  can  be  used  again. 

12.  Save  pins  from  price  tickets  when 
removing  price,  and  turn  in  to  depart¬ 
ment  collecting  point. 

13.  Use  smallest  possible  size  paper 
bags.  The  same  with  paper  used  for 
wrapping. 

14.  Use  only  one  or  two  pencils  at  a 
time,  and  when  these  are  too  short  for 
your  own  use,  turn  them  in  to  the  col¬ 
lecting  point  in  your  department.  The 
stubs  can  be  used  in  the  Employment 
Department  and  elsewhere. 

15.  Don’t  throw  paper  into  waste 
baskets  if  it  can  be  used  for  scratch. 


16.  Don’t  throw  away  clips,  rubber 
bands,  pins,  etc.  Collect  them  for  your 
own  re-use,  and  when  you  have  a  sur¬ 
plus,  turn  them  in  to  the  collecting 
point  in  your  department. 

17.  Be  careful  with  your  uniform,  if 
you  wear  one.  It  may  have  to  last  you 
for  the  duration,  since  no  more  uniform 
cloth  is  being  made  for  civilian  use. 
Try  to  keep  it  clean,  and  have  it  laun¬ 
dered  less  often. 

18.  When  requisitioning  supplies  and 
forms,  get  only  what  you  actually  need. 
Surplus  supplies  get  dirty,  torn,  or 
otherwise  damaged,  and  their  useful¬ 
ness  destroyed. 

19.  Handle  telephone  instruments 
with  more  care.  Keep  the  wire  un¬ 
twisted.  New  instruments  to  replace 
damaged  ones  can  no  longer  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

20.  One  paper  towel  in  the  washroom 
should  be  sufficient  to  dry  your  hands. 
Try  it. 

21.  Save  on  water,  both  at  the  store 
and  at  home.  Reservoirs  are  still  only 
half  full  in  spite  of  winter  rains,  and 
the  dry  summer  months  are  ahead. 

22.  Don’t  waste  string  when  tying  pack¬ 
ages.  Watch  your  long  ends  and  don’t 
wrap  cord  around  package  3  or  4  times. 
Once  is  enough. 

23.  In  putting  tape  on  folding  boxes, 
don’t  use  3  inches  when  1  inch  will  do 
the  job. 

24.  Don’t  use  half  sheets  of  tissue  when 
a  quarter  sheet  can  be  used  by  turning 
the  tissue  the  opposite  way.  When 
stuffing  paper  in  boxes,  separate  the 
paper  first. 

25.  Don’t  use  gift  boxes  for  stock  boxes, 
or  tissue  to  clean  show  cases. 

26.  Save  dirty  dusters  and  turn  them 
in  to  collecting  point.  They  will  be 
washed  and  used  again. 

27.  Save  all  tissue  which  comes  in  new 
merchandise.  It  can  be  used  for  stuffing. 
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New  ■ 
Quick 

Lux 

IS  thrifty_  see 
how  -much  one 
■  box  will  do !  I 


for  rayon  and  cotton 
as  well  as  silk,  nylon,  wool 


CUSTOMERS  know  that  lovely 
stockings  are  precious  these  days.  They 
look  to  you  for  expert  advice  on  the  care 
of  the  new  rayons  and  sheer  lisles  as  well 
as  nylons  and  silks.  Help  them  cut  down 
stocking  runs,  get  longer  wear  by  advis¬ 
ing  nightly  Luxing. 

Makers  of  stockings  (silk,  nylon, 
rayon,  cotton,  wool)  and  leading  stores 
from  coast  to  coast  recommend  gentle 
new,  quick  Lux. 

Helpful  hints  on  care  speed  up  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  stockings  and 
build  good  will  for  you. 


•  Rayon  and  lisle  (like  silk  and  rayon) 
should  be  Luxed  after  each  wearing 
to  remove  perspiration  promptly. 
Avoid  cake-soap  rubbing  and  strong 
soaps.  These  weaken  elasticity. 
Rubbing  ftizzes  cotton  fibers. 


•  Don’t  wring  or  twist.  Handle  rayon 
gently— remember  it  is  temporarily 
weak  when  wet.  Dry  all  stockings 
away  from  sunlight  and  heat. 


•  Nylon  dries  fast — 
rayon  slowly.  Be 
sure  rayon  and 
nylon  with  rayon  or 
cotton  feet  and  tops 
are  thoroughly  dry 
before  wearing. ..al¬ 
low  24  to  48  hours. 
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Putting  on 


a  Fashion  Show 


This  is  a  check  list  to  simplify  putting  on  a 
fashion  show  by  making  it  easy  to  review  imjX)r- 
tant  details  that  contribute  to  its  success.  Many 
quite  obvious  p>oints  are  mentioned  because  in  the 
bustle  of  getting  ready  for  any  such  event,  the  little 
things  are  sometimes  surprisingly  forgotten.  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  this  check  list  came  from  experienced  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  Meyers-Arnold’s  staff.  Enthusi¬ 
asm  and  inspiration  must  supplement  such  common 
sense  reminders— but  as  a  practical  check  list,  we  hope 
it  will  prove  valuable. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  which  are  separately 
mentioned  here  because,  while  they  are  of  great  im- 
poi  tance  and  should  lie  borne  in  mind  by  the  store 
planning  a  fashion  show,  they  don’t  seem  to  fit  into 
any  of  the  check  list  headings. 

For  instance,  while  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
it  is  better  in  most  cases  to  use  regular  merchandise, 
not  overlooking  best  sellers,  it  is  advisable  to  include 
a  few  dramatic  or  prestige  pieces  of  merchandise  for 


high  sf>ots  in  each  group. 

Extra  information  on  accessories  or  fashion  trends 
may  be  provided  in  case  of  lulls  or  delays.  A  show 
is  off  to  a  good  start  with  a  well  thought  out  opening 
talk,  not  too  long  or  involved,  but  which  gives  a  gen¬ 
eral  picture  of  what  the  show  is  to  feature.  A  general 
summary  makes  a  smooth  closing  with  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  departments  or  store  where  fashion  show 
and  other  merchandise  is  on  display.  It  is  suggested 
that  a  light  touch  be  maintained  in  the  commentary 
so  that  the  audience  is  kept  interested  and  entertained 
at  the  same  time. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  foundation  garments  be 
mentioned  every  so  often  in  the  commentary,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  fit  of  the  gown  is  dependent  on  the 
right  foundation. 

If  the  show  is  being  run  as  a  promenade  rather 
than  a  platform  show,  it  is  also  sound  to  give  the 
models  the  selling  points  and  prices  of  the  garments 
they  are  wearing  so  they  may  answer  questions. 


BEFORE  SHOW 


I.  Preliminary  Steps 

1.  Decide  purp>ose  of  show. 

(a)  To  build  prestige 

(b)  Develop  a  sp>ecial  line  of  merchandise 

(c)  Win  direct  sales 

2.  Scout  other  fashion  shows  for  ideas. 

3.  Decide  on  time  and  place  for  show. 

Consider: 

(a)  Possibilities  for  adequate  audience 

(b)  Conflicting  events 

4.  -Assign  responsibility  for  complete  show  to  one 
individual  and  make  sub-assignments  of  speci¬ 
fic  duties  connected  with  show. 

5.  Decide  on  major  theme  to  be  used. 

6.  Set  definite  dates  for  progress  reports. 

II.  Major  Arrangements 

1.  Arrange  for  publicity— advance  notice,  and  in¬ 
vitation  to  press  to  attend. 

2.  Arrange  for  photographs  to  be  taken  at  the 
show. 

3.  Decide  on  promotional  devices  to  be  used, 
including  mail  or  telephone  invitations,  f)Ost- 
ers,  windows,  newspaf>er  advertisements,  radio, 
etc. 

4.  Select  master  of  ceremonies  with  consideration 
to  voice  and  manner. 

5.  Write  notes  or  script  for  master  of  ceremonies, 
including  appropriate  credits. 


6.  Decide  who  will  be  used  as  models,  i.e.  em¬ 
ployees,  high  school  girls,  socialites,  profession¬ 
al  models. 

7.  See  that  the  models  represent  the  audience  in 
size,  age  and  typ>e,  i.e.  college  girls  for  a  college 
audience,  and  a  mixed  group  of  models  if  the 
audience  is  mixed. 

8.  Arrange  for  unusually  attractive  displays  if  the 
show  is  held  in  the  store. 

9.  Inform  entire  staff  about  coming  show  and 
arouse  their  enthusiasm. 

10.  Arrange  for  ushers,  stage  hands,  maids,  altera¬ 
tion  helper  for  last  minute  adjustments,  p>erson 
to  maintain  order  back  stage,  etc. 

III.  Models  and  Rehearsals 

1.  Keep  careful  and  complete  lists  of  models, 
order  of  appearance,  and  what  each  is  to  wear, 
including  accessories. 

2.  Make  arrangements  for  substitutions  of  mer¬ 
chandise  if  any  of  the  merchandise  might  be 
sold  from  stock  before  the  show. 

3.  Check  on  necessary  alterations. 

4.  Arrange  for  make-up  and  coiffures. 

5.  Arrange  for  rehearsals— at  least  two— one  being 
a  dress  rehearsal. 

(a)  Drill  models  on  fK)sture 

(b)  Stress  importance  of  proper  foundation 
garments 

(c)  Be  sure  each  model  understands  her 
complete  job  and  knows  her  cues. 


s 
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aller  Store 


A  check  list  of  things  to  do  before,  during  and  after  the 
show  —  used  successfully  and  contributed  to  THE 
BULLETIN  by  Meyers-Amold  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 


IV.  Other  Arrangements 

1.  Plan  for  any  necessary  transp>ortation,  if  show 
is  outside  store. 

2.  Have  garments  carefully  pressed  before  the 
show. 

3.  Provide  protection  for  merchandise,  e.g.,  slip- 
on  soles  for  shoes,  dress  shields,  lipstick  pro¬ 
tectors. 

4.  Arrange  for  getting  merchandise  out  of  the 
way  after  it  has  been  shown. 

5.  Plan  content  of  printed  program  if  one  is  to 
be  distributed  to  audience. 

6.  Decide  on  souvenirs  if  they  are  to  be  given  out. 

7.  Plan  refreshments. 


V.  Last  Minute  Detaib 

1.  Make  certain  ail  merchandise  is  assembled. 

2.  Have  supervisor  of  show  check  with  each  model 
as  she  arrives  so  that  she  knows  exactly  what 
to  do. 

3.  Make  sure  everyone  is  on  hand  at  least  an  hour 
before  the  show  begins. 

4.  Have  plenty  of  needles,  pins,  hair  nets,  etc.; 
also  iron  and  ironing  board. 

5.  Be  sure  each  person  knows  her  cues  and  duties. 

6.  Check  microphone  and  lights. 

7.  Offer  as  little  criticism  at  this  f>oint  as  possible 
and  keep  up  enthusiasm. 


DURING  SHOW 


1.  Have  all  those  attending  register  so  the  store 
has  a  mailing  list. 

2.  Start  the  show  on  time. 

3.  See  that  each  fierson  responsible  for  any  part 
of  the  show  stays  in  place. 

4.  Have  one  person  act  as  liaison  between  dress¬ 
ing  room  and  stage  to  see  that  appearances  are 
prof)erly  timed  and  also  to  give  a  last  double 
check  on  each  model’s  apj>earance. 

5.  START  THE  SHOW  ON  TIME. 


6.  .\s  first  model  appears,  recheck  lighting  and 
seating  arrangements. 

7.  Have  two  jieople,  one  in  the  audience  and  one 
back-stage,  to  make  notes  for  guidance  and 
reference  in  planning  further  fashion  shows. 

8.  After  models  return  and  undress,  clothing 
should  be  carefully  hung  up  and  packed  away. 
One  person  should  be  charged  with  this  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

9.  If  favors  are  being  given  to  the  audience,  make 
sure  that  each  guest  receives  one. 


AFTER  SHOW 


The  Same  Night 

1.  Have  informed  representatives  of  store  on 
hand  to  answer  questions  about  merchandise— 
provide  for  audience  to  inspject  merchandise. 

2.  Check  to  see  that  all  merchandise  is  present. 

3.  Before  merchandise  is  returned  to  stock,  check 
for  minor  repairs,  cleaning  and  jxjssible  mark- 
downs. 

4.  Store  people  who  helped  with  fashion  show 
may  be  entertained  at  close. 

5.  Return  all  props,  chairs,  and  show  equipment 
to  the  proper  places  now,  if  practical. 

Later 

1.  Promote  show  merchandise  through  displays, 
ads,  windows,  and  perhaps  by  telephone  calls 
to  women  attending  the  show.  If  pictures  were 
taken,  they  may  be  mounted  and  used  for 
display. 


2.  Try  to  get  all  possible  publicity  after  the  show 
in  newspaf>ers  and  other  publications. 

3.  Have  committee  meeting  to  discuss  show  to 
aid  in  making  a  greater  success  of  the  next 
show. 

4.  Compile  notes  for  permanent  diary. 

5.  Figure  total  cost  of  show,  including  mark- 
downs,  to  determine  its  worth.  If  possible,  keep 
record  of  direct  sales  and  comments. 

6.  \V’rite  thank-you  notes  to  those  who  helped 
make  the  show  a  success. 

7.  .Send  or  give  gifts  to  models,  if  this  p>olicy  is 
decided  up)on.  Or  send  checks  to  professional 
models. 

8.  Use  the  mailing  list  that  you  obtained  at  the 
show.  This  maybe  used  for  more  charge  ac¬ 
count  customers  or  as  a  notice  regarding  some 
store  event,  such  as  an  Anniversary  Sale,  Home 
Furnishings  Ofiening,  etc. 
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Smaller  Stores  Piold  Their  First 
Regional  Conference 


Two  hundred  smaller  store  representatives  trade  experiences 
and  opinions  on  wartime  problems  of  merchandising,  opera¬ 
tion  and  promotion;  vote  enthusiastically  for  more  conferences 


At  its  first  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence,  attended  by  more  than 
200  store  owners  and  depart¬ 
mental  executives,  the  Bureau  of 
Smaller  Stores,  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  staged 
a  broad  discussion  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  now  besetting 
retailers,  large  and  small. 

Ernest  Wyckoff,  Chairman  of  the 
Bu^'eau,  was  resp>onsible  for  the 
conference  idea.  The  spontaneous 
character  of  the  floor  discussions  in 
this  first  tryout  and  the  construc¬ 
tively  intelligent  trend  they  fol¬ 
lowed,  resulted  in  a  unanimous  de¬ 
cision  to  hold  other  such  confer¬ 
ences  periodically. 

To  Buy  or  Not  to  Buy 

During  both  the  morning  session 
and  the  afternoon  panel  discus¬ 
sions,  the  subject  of  merchandising 
during  the  war  was  debated  in  all 
its  phases. 

Most  of  those  present  felt  that, 
in  view  of  disastrous  developments 
following  the  last  war,  plus  the 
devastating  consequences  which  fol¬ 
low  overbuying,  a  conservative 
policy  was  the  wisest  one  to  follow 
at  this  time. 

Admitting  that  “fundamentally 
that  theory  is  sound”,  numerous 
other  small  store  executives  were 
outsf>oken  regarding  the  danger  of 
being  “virtually  out  of  wanted  mer¬ 
chandise  next  Fall  and  Winter”, 
when  it  is  “common  knowledge 
that  many  of  the  larger  stores  have 
covered  themselves  amply,”  as  sev¬ 
eral  merchandise  managers  put  it. 

These  store  officials  stressed  the 
fact  that  customers  in  their  resp>ec- 
tive  communities  have  looked  to 
them  for  years,  to  provide  them 


By  Edward  S.  Hoyt 

adequately  with  the  things  they 
want  and  need. 

To  follow  the  obviously  con¬ 
servative  rule  at  this  time  of  buy¬ 
ing  for  immediate  needs  only,  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  danger  of  being 
“left  out  on  a  limb”  and  playing 
into  the  hands  of  their  larger  and 
more  strongly  financed  competi¬ 
tors,  these  retailers  said. 

The  point  was  made  that  there 
is  no  real  analogy  between  this  war 
and  the  last.  This  is,  it  was  stressed, 
a  world  war  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  word,  and  scarcities  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  are  certain  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  an  indefinite  period. 

A  Small  Town  Success 

At  the  opening  morning  session, 
Richard  D.  Edwards,  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  J.  C.  Bright  &  Co.,  Lans- 
ford.  Pa.,  told  of  some  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed  by  his  store  to  build 
a  million  dollar  volume  in  a  town 
of  only  10,000  persons,  that  can 
boast  of  no  defense  industries. 

Bright’s  staged  a  monster  fashion 
show  and  Easter  parade  which 
necessitated  the  use  of  a  runway  on 
the  main  street  of  Lansford— 60 
feet  long!  It  drew  an  audience  of 
between  six  and  eight  thousand 
persons.  Many  such  fashion  shows 
have  been  held,  Mr.  Edwards  said. 

Other  promotional  “stunts”  in¬ 
clude  such  activities  as  Easter  egg 
hunts  for  children,  covering  all  the 
surrounding  towns  within  Bright’s 
shopping  area;  various  contests  for 
the  very  old  and  the  very  young- 
on  the  theory  that  “the  in-be¬ 
tweens  must  necessarily  follow 
along”;  sending  a  photographer  to 
the  homes  of  all  mothers  over  75 
years  of  age  on  Mother’s  Day  and 


using  all  these  pictures  in  a  mon¬ 
ster  window  display— with  a  special 
prize  for  the  oldest  mother  in  the 
group;  running  a  radio  program 
from  various  hospital  beds  on 
Thanksgiving  Day;  and  a  Christ¬ 
mas  program  that  brings  cheer  to 
every  member  of  the  Lansford  com¬ 
munity. 

Advertising  Budgets 

“Don’t  ease  up  on  your  publici¬ 
ty,  just  because  business  is  good 
right  now”,  warned  Mr.  Edwards, 
and  this  topic  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  controversial  during  the 
afternoon  panel  discussion  period. 

Urging  his  hearers  to  make  their 
respective  stores  the  outstanding 
shops  in  their  communities  and  to 
“keep  a  step  ahead  of  their  com¬ 
petitors  all  the  time’’,  the  speaker 
emphasized  his  own  belief  that 
“now,  more  than  ever,  is  the  time 
to  build  goodwill— that  most  price¬ 
less  of  store  assets.” 

Among  other  things,  Bright’s  has 
leased  vacant  show  window  space 
in  neighboring  towns.  This,  it  was 
said,  is  an  experiment,  but  they 
have  already  heard  “a  lot  of  en¬ 
couraging  comment.” 

Mr.  Edwards’  organization  has  a 
bonus  system  in  operation,  by 
which  they  pay  a  percentage  on 
gross  profits,  less  controllable  ex¬ 
penses,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
store  boasts  of  “excellent  turnovers 
in  the  majority  of  departments.” 

The  J.  C.  Bright  store  has  al¬ 
ways  tried  to  confine  purchases  to 
as  few  resources  as  possible.  “We 
are  profiting  by  that  policy,  for  we 
find  that  concerns  that  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  allocate  merchandise 
carefully  will  give  first  considera- 
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Afternoon  Session 


Honorable  mention  went  to  this  display  by  the  Sears,  Roebuck  store 
of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  suggesting  that  sewing  savings  could  buy  War  Bonds. 


A  panel  discussion  occupied  the 
afternoon  session,  the  subjects  be¬ 
ing  merchandising,  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  accounting  and  control,  store 
management  and  personnel;  with 
these  topics  being  assigned  respec¬ 
tively  to  Alfred  Moffatt,  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager  of  R.  H.  Muir,  Inc., 
East  Orange,  N.  J.;  W.  M.  McLean, 
Jr.,  Vice-President,  Hills,  McLean 
&  Haskins,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.; 
Robert  C.  Nourse,  Controller, 
Timothy  Smith  Co.,  Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Here  are  two  prize  winners  in 
the  National  Sew  and  Save 
Week  display  contest.  At  top,  a 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  window, 
first  prize  winner  in  the  large  store 
group.  Beneath  it,  an  honorable 
mention  winner  from  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  of  Tulsa,  Okla.  There  were 
ten  winners  in  all,  and  372  entries. 


The  giant  threaded  needle  in  the 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  display  is 
plunged  into  a  map  of  the  United 
States  'with  notions  and  accessories 
displayed  on  its  surface.  Pasteboard 
coins  strung  on  the  thread  in  the 
needle  trail  off  into  a  large  “pig 
bank,”  stressing  the  “Sew  and 
Save”  theme. 


lion  to  their  regular  accounts.” 

Mr.  Edwards  said  that  the  new 
credit  regulations  have  helped  in¬ 
crease  cash  sales,  and  the  down  pay¬ 
ments  have  speeded  up  collections 
on  accounts  receivable— “which  al¬ 
ways  means  more  sales.”  The 
speaker’s  parting  message  was: 

“The  store  that  works  a  little 
harder— trying  to  find  the  right 
goods  at  the  right  price,  at  the 
right  time;  that  maintains  good, 
effective  service:  that  doesn’t  gam¬ 
ble  on  merchandise  too  far  ahead, 
will  have  nothing  to  fear  when  the 
break  comes,  as  you  all  know  it  will 
come— 5ome  day.” 


Sew-and-Save  Window  Winners 


Lew  Hahn’s  Address 


.\t  the  largely  attended  luncheon 
Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager  of 
N.R.D.G.A.  was  the  only  speaker. 
This  was  at  the  moment  when  the 
certainty  of  an  over-all  price  freeze 
on  merchandise  at  manufacturing, 
wholesaling  and  retailing  levels  be¬ 
came  known.  Just  how  it  would 
be  applied,  was  a  matter  for  gen¬ 
eral  speculation. 

On  this  question  Mr.  Hahn 
voiced  the  conviction  that  a  simul¬ 
taneous  base  period  would  prove 
disastrous  to  retailing,  and  would, 
further,  only  serve  to  penalize  re¬ 
tailers  for  their  long  sustained  ef¬ 
forts  to  keep  prices  in  check,  and 
their  practice  of  averaging  prices 
rather  than  putting  them  on  a  re¬ 
placement  basis. 

Mr.  Hahn  congratulated  the 
smaller  stores  for  their  aggressive 
enthusiasm  in  attacking  their 
problems,  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  very  similar  to  the  pressing 
issues  that  confront  the  larger 
stores. 


Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  of  Rochester  took  first  prize  for  windows  in 
the  large  store  group,  with  this  dramatization  of  the  economy  theme. 
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How  Can  You  Economize? 

By  Irving  C.  Bluestone 

Buyer  and  Manager,  Edward  Reed  Ltd.,  New  York 


It’s  easy  enough  to  cut  services,  but  unnecessary  sacrifice 
of  customer  goodwill  can  put  you  out  of  business.  This 
writer  believes  that  selling  service  can  be  improved  at  the 
same  time  that  selling  cost  is  cut.  Here’s  his  system. 


The  problems  of  the  retailer 
steadily  become  more  numer¬ 
ous  as  the  needs  of  the  war 
machine  sharply  curtail  certain 
stocks  and  restrict  completely  the 
manufacture  of  other  merchandise. 
We  also  now  have  the  problem  of 
price  ceilings.  Since  there  will  be 
less  goods  to  sell  and  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  goods  than  can  be  sup¬ 
plied,  how  will  retail  organizations 
cut  their  costs?  They  naturally  will 
have  to  cut  their  costs  and  yet  they 
must  maintain  and  keep  building 
prestige  for  good  customer  han¬ 
dling.  Constantly  building  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  good  customer  handling 
is  as  important  as  the  merchandise 
itself,  for  most  merchants  today 
agree  that  goods  do  not  sell  them¬ 
selves. 

Experienced  selling  staffs  will 
become  reduced  with  time  due  to 
(1)  military  service:  (2)  defense 
industries  drawing  on  retail  help; 
(3)  economy  reduction  of  employ¬ 
ees  because  of  anticipated  lower 
volume;  (4)  jjossible  government 
reallocation  of  man  power. 

Economy  of  operation  while 


maintaining  customer  good  will  is 
the  problem.  The  solution  to  the 
problem  lies  in  a  more  versatile 
selling  staff  aided  by  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  layout  of  departments  and  a 
greater  coordination  of  buying  and 
selling  activities  among  related  de¬ 
partments. 

Related  Selling  the  Answer 

To  illustrate  the  need  for  greater 
versatility  in  salespeople,  let  us 
look  at  the  men’s  wear  group  of 
department  stores.  Most  salesmen 
are  familiar  only  with  the  goods 
carried  in  their  own  departments. 
Thus  a  clothing  salesman  usually 
knows  clothing  only  and  a  hat 
salesman  usually  knows  hats  only, 
and  so  on  down  the  line.  This  con¬ 
dition  has  resulted  in  high  selling 
costs  to  department  stores  and  high 
advertising  costs.  Also,  analysis  of 
records  will  show  that  men  buy 
regularly  only  one  or  two  items  of 
apparel  steadily  in  a  store.  To  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  departments 
a  man  patronizes  regularly  in  a 
store  must  prove  to  be  a  worthy 
effort. 


The  process  of  training  sales¬ 
people  to  become  familiar  with  all 
related  goods  in  the  store  and  how 
to  suggest  related  goods  and  how 
to  lead  customers  to  those  goods 
will  result  in  a  superior  kind  of 
customer  handling— the  kind  of 
handling  that  makes  and  keeps  cus¬ 
tomers.  To  facilitate  movement  of 
customers  from  one  department  to 
another  related  department,  lay¬ 
outs  of  floors  may  have  to  be 
changed  somewhat  because  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  all  related  goods 
should  be  placed  near  to  one  an¬ 
other. 

Other  phases  that  are  imp)ortant 
in  order  to  achieve  a  condition 
where  more  related  departments 
are  patronized  by  each  customer 
are  (1)  skillfully  laid  out  window 
displays  aimed  at  creating  interest 
in  several  units;  (2)  interior  dis¬ 
plays  for  the  same  purpose;  (3)  a 
remuneration  plan  for  salesmen  for 
the  desired  kind  of  suggestive  sell¬ 
ing.  Very  important  also  is  the 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Women’s  Fashion  Industries  Look  on 
the  Bright  Side  of  WPB  Rulings 


Coat  and  Suit  Recovery  Board  welcomes  conservation 
regulations ;  will  carry  on  educational  program  to  assure 
accurate  interpretation.  Tells,  consumers  the  rules  will 
make  for  better  styling  and  fewer  design  ” mistakes”. 


The  fabric-saving  regulations 
of  the  War  Production  Board, 
as  applied  to  the  women’s 
and  children’s  apparel  industries, 
will  undoubtedly  effect  a  substan¬ 
tial  saving  in  fabric  yardage  con¬ 
sumed,  without  disrupting  either 
the  economic,  technical  or  fashion 
operations,  is  the  general  tone  of 
the  comment  of  the  National  Coat 
and  Suit  Industry  Recovery  Board 
on  the  subject.  It  is  f>ointed  out 
by  the  Recovery  Board  that  the 
CTeation  and  production  activities 
of  the  industry,  under  the  rules, 
have  been  proceeding  without  dis¬ 
location  of  sound  and  constructive 
processes  and  without  danger  of  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  merit  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  product. 

The  regulations  were  issued  on 
April  8,  becoming  effective  on  that 
date  with  regard  to  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  all  garments  made  of 
wool  cloth,  regardless  of  the  season 
for  which  it  was  being  made.  April 
8  was  also  the  effective  date  for 
other  than  wool  apparel  if  manu¬ 
factured  for  Fall  and  Winter,  while 
non-wool  clothes  for  Spring  and 
Summer  are  not  to  be  affected  until 
June  19. 

The  amendments  to  the  original 
order,  announced  as  of  April  20, 
clarified  several  significant  points 
which  had  been  under  discussion 
in  the  industry. 

The  Recovery  Board  stresses  the 
fact  that  the  industry’s  experience 
since  the  regulations  became  opera¬ 
tive  has  borne  out  the  following 
statement  issued  in  its  behalf  when 
the  rules  were  first  made  known: 

“It  has  been  evident  in  the 
course  of  the  compilation  of  the 
rules,  that  the  officials  in  charge  of 


this  work  have  been  making  every 
effort  to  perform  their  necessary 
and  difficult  task  with  maximum 
efficiency  both  in  fabric  conserva¬ 
tion  and  in  the  permitting  of 
sound  and  orderly  business  opera¬ 
tion,  with  due  recognition  of  the 
significance  of  fashion  in  that  con¬ 
nection. 

“When  the  yardage  that  will  be 
saved  through  the  banning  of  a 
number  of  fabric-consuming  fea¬ 
tures  is  eventually  computed,  a  size¬ 
able  saving  of  fabrics  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  found.  Some  concep¬ 
tion  of  these  economies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
previotisly  issued  rules  governing 
men’s  clothing,  the  elimination  of 
cuffs  alone  has  been  estimated  as 
likely  to  save  enough  woolens  for 
three  hundred  thousand  suits. 

“That  the  coat  and  suit  industry 
will  adjust  itself,  speedily  and  capa¬ 
bly,  to  operating  under  the  restric¬ 
tions,  is  an  unmistakable  certainty. 
The  skill  that  the  members  of  this 
trade  have  so  conclusively  shown 
over  the  years  in  providing  attrac¬ 
tive  and  serviceable  merchandise 
will  again  be  evidenced. 

“Our  trade  is,  of  course,  aware 
that  it  has  a  patriotic  duty  in  the 
faithful  observance  of  the  regula¬ 
tions.  The  industry  is  gratefully 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
strictions  in  no  way  deny  to  it  an 
opportunity  for  contributing  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  national 
civilian  economy  as  well  as  of  the 
consumer  morale.  This  is  welcome 
news  to  the  industry’s  great  con¬ 
tingent  of  employees  and  to  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  retailers  in 
whose  stores  coats  and  suits  play 
so  prominent  a  part  in  p>oint  of 


volume  and  prestige.  With  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  most  of  the  consumer 
durable  goods  items  being  sharply 
reduced  because  of  the  pre-empting 
of  their  components  for  military 
use,  the  importance  of  the  position 
of  apparel  and  other  soft  goods  in 
retail  distribution  has  been  greatly 
enhanced. 

Educational  Program  Planned 

“The  Recovery  Board  will  aid, 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  ability,  to 
further  the  conservation  aims  of 
the  government.  An  educational 
program  will  be  carried  on  to  help 
clarify  the  rules  and  assure  accurate 
interpretation  of  them.  Indeed, 
the  true  constructive  worth  of  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  such  as  ours— 
acting  in  the  joint  interest  of  labor 
and  employers— will  be  demonstra¬ 
ted  in  this  and  other  war-created 
situations  just  as  it  has  in  meeting 
peacetime  problems.  Among  other 
steps  to  be  taken,  will  be  the  en¬ 
couraging  of  the  development  and 
use  of  types  of  fabrics  not  needed 
for  military  purposes.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  research  and  the  tech¬ 
nical  ability  of  the  mills  and  the 
designing  and  production  skill  of 
this  industry  should  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  public,  to  retailers  and 
to  the  trades  involved  throughout 
the  emergency.” 

In  a  statement  to  the  consuming 
public  on  the  style  phase  of  the 
regulations,  the  Fashion  Bureau  of 
the  Recovery  Board  highlights  the 
fact  that  the  WPB’s  fabric-saving 
regulations  do  not  restrict  the 
scope  of  creative  expression.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  measurements 
do  not  necessitate  skimping  or 
other  style-destroying  economies. 
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In  its  message  to  consumers,  the 
Recovery  Board  stated,  in  part; 

“The  Recovery  Board  has  been 
examining  into  the  effect  of  the 
rules  on  the  scop>e  of  style  creation 
and  finds  that  its  stylists  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  belief  that,  while 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  measures  from  the 
standpoint  of  fabric  conservation, 
they  are  going  to  stimulate  better 
American  design  than  ever,  since 
giving  creative  talent  a  problem  is 
to  provide  it  with  essential  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  producers  are  already 
marketing  advance  coat  designs  as 
proof  of  this  fact. 

“Sp>ecifically,  if  you  buy  a  fitted 
coat  next  winter,  it  won’t  have 
more  than  a  70-inch  sweep  ’round 
the  hem  if  you  are  a  size  16.  No 
regrets  here,  for  most  of  this  win¬ 
ter’s  coats  have  been  68  to  72  and 
the  exclusive  designers  have  been 
making  them  even  narrower,  clear¬ 
ly  pointing  the  way  to  a  slimmer 
silhouette.  This  straighter  outline 
has  been  on  the  way  since  1938 
and  was  walking  off  with  smartest 
honors  for  several  seasons.  Box 
coats  are  set  at  a  60-inch  sweep  for 
a  size  16,  ample  and  again  actually 
wider  than  many  of  this  season’s 
best  sellers. 

Extreme  Novelties  Eliminated 

“The  decreed  maximum  lengths 
are  averages  of  recent  seasons,  a 
happy  compromise  between  short 
and  long.  Exaggerated  fullness  is 
also  out  for  sleeves,  eliminating 
leg-o-muttons,  balloons  and  dol¬ 
mans.  But  how  few  of  us  are  slim 
enough  and  tall  enough  to  look 
our  best  in  these  extremes.  Too 
often  we  buy  a  novelty  like  this 
because  it  takes  our  fancy,  but  it 
isn’t  nearly  as  satisfactory  to  live  in 
as  a  more  basic  coat. 

“You  won’t  get  a  scarf  with  your 
coat,  either  separate  or  attached— 
the  manufacturers  can’t  sell  them 
as  a  unit  with  their  coats— but  the 
chances  are  you’ll  get  a  prettier 
frame  collar  because  scarfs  tended 
to  modify  the  necessity  for  develop¬ 
ing  novel  and  intriguing  necklines. 

“You  will  buy  one  unit  at  a 
time,  so  matching  hats  and  bags 
with  your  coat  are  eliminated.  But 
the  separate  hat  and  bag  you  do 
buy  will  probably  set  off  more  than 
one  costume,  so  you’re  ahead  here 


Dress  Designers  Welcome  the  Government 
Challenge  to  Their  Skill 

By  Dorothy  Anderson,  Executive  Director,  New  York  Dress  Institute 


The  War  Production  Board 
Order  L  85  marks  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  era  in  fashion. 
It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  the 
slim  cycle  of  the  forties  had  already 
started,  and  the  government  rul¬ 
ings  continue  to  carry  on  this  slim 
trend  setting  a  clearly  defined  over¬ 
all  pattern  for  our  designers  to  fol¬ 
low.  This  is  a  challenge  to  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  our  American  designers 
and  one  that  they  have  accepted 
with  enthusiasm.  As  one  success¬ 
ful  designer  remarked— “In  the 
days  of  the  Paris  openings  they  set 
a  clear  over-all  trend  for  us  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  create 
when  you  have  a  clearly  defined 
pattern  than  to  let  your  imagina¬ 
tion  run  riot  in  all  directions.” 
The  government  has  set  that  over¬ 
all  trend  which  means  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  our  slim  silhouette  cycle, 
toward  which  the  normal  course  of 
fashion  was  swinging,  and  a  de¬ 
tailed  review  of  past  slim  periods 
assures  us  that  the  interpretations 
may  be  many  and  varied. 

If  our  designers’  enthusiasm  and 
the  clothes  that  have  already  been 
created  within  the  limitations  of 
the  new  rulings  are  any  indication 
of  fashions  to  come,  I  think  that 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  Fall  col¬ 
lection  that  will  be  as  inspiring  in 
its  beautiful  simplicity  as  it  is  ap¬ 
propriate  for  today’s  living. 

Today  fashion  is  a  matter  of 
streamlining,  of  taking  off  rather 


than  putting  on  unnecessary  em¬ 
bellishment.  Another  one  of  our 
outstanding  designers  remarked— 
“It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  fab¬ 
ric  and  line  and  to  get  away  from 
a  lot  of  the  unnecessary  frou-frou 
that  we  have  had  in  the  past.”  Al¬ 
ready  one  notices  the  ingenuity 
with  which  our  designers  have 
manipulated  fabrics  resulting  in 
interesting  treatments  of  line  and 
fabric  that  have  not  been  used  be¬ 
fore.  This  new  era  of  fashion  will 
also  center  attention  on  fine  and 
interesting  details,  and  different 
treatments  of  collars,  pockets,  belt 
lines,  and  closings.  We  have  been 
so  busy  for  several  years  selling  the 
American  woman  her  beloved 
jacket  dress  that  it  has  been  some 
time  since  the  one-piece  dress  has 
been  given  the  importance  that  it 
had  in  the  past.  Within  ttxlay’s 
limitations  the  one-piece  dress 
should  come  back  into  its  own  with 
fresh,  new'  interpretations. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  results  of  the  publicity  en¬ 
suing  from  all  limitation  orders  has 
been  to  give  the  consumer  a  greater 
respect  for  her  clothes.  Within  the 
past  ten  years  clothes  have  been 
such  a  common  commodity  that  we 
have  treated  them  very  casually, 
but  the  woman  of  today  has  a  new 
appreciation  for  beautiful  clothes 
and  will  treasure  them  as  she  has 
treasured  her  jewels  and  fine  furs. 


too.  Summing  up,  a  good  coat 
never  had  too  much  fabric  in  it, 
never  had  extremes  of  design  or 
too  much  gingerbread.  It’s  all  for 
the  better. 

“When  you  choose  a  fall  suit, 
your  jacket  can’t  exceed  25  inches 
for  a  size  16,  but  if  you  measure 
this  off,  you’ll  see  that  it’s  a  good 
sound  length  and  chances  are  that 
your  favorite  jackets  w'ere  never 
longer.  No  bi-swing  or  Norfolk 
pleats  and  no  vent,  which  means 
no  loss  here  either.  You  will  have 
to  wear  blending  instead  of  match¬ 
ing  topcoats  because  the  three-piece 
wardrobe  suit  will  not  be  sold. 


This  gives  you  a  chance  to  be  origi¬ 
nal  and  make  up  your  own  scheme 
with  a  topcoat  that  goes  with  all 
your  sports  dresses  as  well  as  with 
your  jacket  suit. 

“All  told,  the  WPB  regulations 
have  been  so  well  drawn  up  that 
exj)erts  predict  they  will  not  only 
eliminate  fabric  waste,  but  mis¬ 
takes  in  design.  It  means  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  those  ‘high  styles’  that  were 
so  often  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
taste  of  the  average  consumer. 

“  ‘Victory  Fashions’  is  a  good 
name  for  the  new  clothes,  you  will 
agree,  when  the  new  crop  arrives 
in  your  stores  the  end  of  August.” 
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By  Leonard  F.  Monceon 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 

Re-Pricing  Merchandise  at  Carson  Pirie  Scott  guidance  o£  the  supervisor  and  to 

gauge  the  possibility  of  early  pjer- 

Ed  Reynolds,  Receiving  Super-  in  approximately  five  years  of  this  formance  of  the  work.  As  soon  as 

intendent  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  procedure,  there  has  never  been  a  ^  re-pricer  is  available,  she  in  turn 

Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  sends  case  in  which  the  divisional  or  gen-  inserts  Form  151H  in  the  time 

us  a  description  of  the  methods  eral  merchandise  manager  has  over-  stamp  and  thus  establishes  the  be- 

which  they  use  in  physically  re-  ruled  the  buyer.  ginning  of  the  job;  likewise  upon 

pricing  merchandise:  When  a  merchandise  department  her  return,  the  completion.  From 

UR  Merchandise  Marking  1>“  ^  be  re  pri«d.  a  phone  the  lapsed  time  the  cost  of  the  job 

Force  consists  of  three  marking  super-  ,s  estimated  and  charged  against 

visor,  who  takes  a  Substitute  Form  the  merchandise  section  for  which 

(previously  made  up  in  duplicate  the  job  was  done.  Too,  it  gives  us 

A  —  Markers  —  Responsible  for  clippied  with  carbon  between  a  measure  of  the  capability  of  the 

price-marking  new  goods  only.  numerically  marked)  and  re-pricer,  when  compared  with 

notes  thereon  the  approximate  tables  previously  compiled, 
re-tagging  merchandise  returned  number  of  units  to  be  re-priced,  A  responsible  department  repre- 
without  price  tickets  and  for  re-  season  letter,  classification,  pre-  sentative  signs  the  original  copy  of 
placement  of  soiled  and  lost  tags.  ^ent  and  proposed  retails  and  the  the  form  as  evidence  the  job  has 
C~R-C-Pricers— Roving  force  that  tyjje  of  repricing  to  be  done— i.  e.  been  satisfactorily  completed,  and 
effects  price  changes  on  the  selling  new  tickets,  hand-clippied,  machine-  that  the  count  is  correct,  and  the 
floor  or  in  forward  or  reserve  stock,  cancelled,  or  blue  piencilled.  The  duplicate  is  left  with  the  merchan- 

In  connection  with  re-pricing  we  forms  are  immediately  inserted  in  dise  section  for  use  in  making  out 

use  the  form  illustrated  prior  to  a  time  stamp  and  held  until  a  re-  the  official  price-change  form- 

receipt  of  the  mark-up,  mark-down  pricer  is  available.  which  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 

cancellation  or  transfer,  as  the  case  a  blackboard,  showing  the  loca-  marking  sup)ervisor  by  noon  of  the 

may  be.  This  procedure  has  been  tion  of  each  re-pricer,  is  piosted  for  following  day  at  the  latest, 

authorized  by  management  for  two 

purposes:  to  spjeed  up  the  work  and  Inter-Communicating  Systems  at  L.  S.  Ayres 

to  place  upon  the  marking  division  o  / 

respionsibility  for  the  sorting  and  In  a  prexnous  issue  of  The  Here  follows  a  description  of  the 
counting  of  the  merchandise  actu-  Bulletin,  we  had  a  description  of  inter-communicating  system  used 
ally  re-marked.  The  buyer  has  the  the  inter-communicating  system  of  by  L.  S.  Ayres  if  Company,  In- 
authority  to  change  the  price,' and  Lasalle  &  Koch,  Toledo,  Ohio,  dianapolis,  Indiana,  and  we  thank 

Mrs.  Orpha  Osborn,  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger  of  that  store  for  this  contribu¬ 
tion: 

At  the  present  time  at  L.  S. 
Ayres  &  Company  we  have  44 
separate  inter-communication 
systems.  These  installations  are 
used  both  in  our  store  and  in  our 
warehouse.  They  have  proven 
time  and  time  again  to  be  time  sav¬ 
ers  and  step  savers. 

Our  experience  has  shown  us 
that  the  advantages  of  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  our  daily  routine  are  many. 
With  direct  communication  be¬ 
tween'  the  stockrooms  and  our  sell¬ 
ing  floors  the  delivery  of  merchan¬ 
dise  from  stock  to  the  selling  floor 
can  be  spieeded  up,  particularly  in 
Carson  Pirie  Scott’s  re-pricirt^  form,  used  with  a  time  stamp,  gives  cases  where  the  customer  is  waiting, 

accurate  basis  for  charging  job  to  the  merchandise  section.  In  large  floor  areas  where  it  is 
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necessary  to  call  a  person  to  the 
telephone  the  executone  has  made 
it  as  simple  as  the  flipping  of  the 
switch.  This  in  itself  has  helped 
us  to  prevent  tying  up  our  business 
phones  while  a  search  is  made 
for  the  person  wanted.  Many  of 
the  transactions  between  ofiices  and 
receiving  and  marking  rooms  have 
been  speeded  up  by  these  installa¬ 
tions. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  recom¬ 
mending  these  inter-communicat¬ 
ing  systems  to  other  member  stores. 

We  have  installations  between 
the  1.  Purchasing  and  Supply  De¬ 
partments  (Approx.  50  ft.)  —2. 
Bakery  Workroom  and  Bakery  Sell¬ 
ing  Dept.  (11  floors)— 3.  Notions 
Dept,  and  Notion  Reserve  Stock 
(9  floors)  —4.  Toilet  Goods  Dept, 
and  Toilet  Goods  Reserve  Stock  (9 
floors)  —5.  Epicure  Shop  and  Epi¬ 
cure  Reserve  Stock  (9  floors— 6. 
Men’s  Busheling  Room  and  D.S.S. 


Men’s  Dept.  (3  floors— 7.  Men’s 
Busheling  Room  and  D.S.S.  Boy’s 
Dept.  (3  floors)— 8.  Men’s  Bushel¬ 
ing  Room  and  D.S.S.  Men’s  Cloth¬ 
ing  Desk  (3  floors)  —9.  Men’s  Bush¬ 
eling  Room  and  Men’s  Sportswear 
(1  floor)— 10.  Lay-away  Dept,  on 
seventh  floor  to  fifth  floor  west 
building  (.4pprox.  200  ft.)— 11. 
Central  Repair  Office  seventh  floor 
to  second  floor  west  building  (Ap¬ 
prox.  200  ft.)  12.  Cashier’s  Ofl&ce 
seventh  floor  and  Accts.  Receivable 
(50  ft.)— 13.  Accounts  Payable  and 
Receiving  Dept.  (2  floors)— 14. 
D.S.S.  Lunch  Room  and  Tea  Room 
Kitchen  (9  floors)  15.  Master  Sta¬ 
tion  in  warehouse  with  Sub-stations 
on  all  floors. 

Master  Station  in  Receiving 
Dept,  with  Sub-stations  in  Check¬ 
ing,  General  Marking  Room,  Re¬ 
serve  Stock,  Return  Goods  and 
Ready-to-^V'^ear  Marking  Room. 


Production  Records 

To  Max  Rothkugel,  Traffic  and 
Receiving  Manager  of  Lit^  Broth¬ 
ers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  goes  our  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  following  infor¬ 
mation: 


The  Production  Record  and 
Order  for  Marking  Tickets 
form,  illustrated  here,  is  used  as 
follows; 

1.  When  a  shipment  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  opened  and  checked, 
the  merchandise  checker  makes  out 
the  form,  filling  in: 

a.  Group— b.  Date— c.  Depart¬ 
ment— d.  Invoice  Number— e.  Style 
or  lot  number— f.  Quality— g.  Kind 
of  ticket— h.  Season,  price  and  ref¬ 
erence  number— i.  Signature. 

2.  The  form  is  either  left  with 
merchandise  or  given  to  the 
marker. 

3.  The  marker  makes  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  tickets  using  the 
data  on  the  form  for  information. 
If  the  merchandise  is  machine 
marked,  the  same  procedure  fol¬ 
lows. 

4.  After  the  merchandise  is 
marked,  the  forms  are  signed  by 
the  marker  and  turned  in  to  the 
Marking  Supervisor. 

The  advantages  that  stem  from 
this  form  are  threefold. 

1.  Requisition  for  marking:— 
Unless  the  marker  receives  the 


in  Marking  Room 

form,  the  merchandise  is  not 
marked.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
guessing  with  regard  to  informa- 


PRODUenON  RECORD  AND  ORDER 
FOR  MARKING  TICKETS 


GROUP _  DATK _ 

D«PT. _ INVOICE  NO 

ETYLE  OR  LOT  - 

QUANTITY _ 


KIND  OF  TICKET  (CHECK  V) 


KINO  OF  MARKING  (CHECK  V) 


■MTATm  AMT  OTNSn  OATAATIOM  OM  TM«  AMOVB  LHM 


PRINTING  AND  MARKING  INSTRUCTIONS 
MAVOM _ —F-WO. 


^40 


Lit  Brothers  production 
record  and  order  form. 


War  Post  to  Williamson 


Bill  williamson, 

General  Traffic  Manager 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
a  member  of  the  Traffic 
Group,  has  been  placed  in 
complete  charge  of  the  War 
Department’s  Traffic  Divi¬ 
sion. 

His  duties  will  include  the 
supiervision  of  movements  of 
f(xxl,  clothing  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  to  troops  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas.  His  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


tion  that  must  be  printed  on 
tickets.  There  is  a  definite  recheck 
on  quantities,  and  if  there  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  price,  the  invoice  num¬ 
ber  on  the  form  provides  excellent 
reference  to  original  invoice.  With 
such  a  form  there  is  no  holding  up 
of  the  invoice  where  it  is  used,  as 
in  many  stores,  as  the  ticket  re¬ 
quisition.  VV’here  the  store  is  fol¬ 
lowing  a  strong  anticipation  pro¬ 
gram  in  its  accounts  payable,  the 
holding  up  of  the  invoice  for  even 
short  periods  of  time  is  critical. 

2.  Production  records  of  in¬ 
dividual  or  group  performance— 
With  production  forms  the  mark¬ 
ing  supervisor  can  build  up  accu¬ 
rate  and  significant  statistics  of  in¬ 
dividual  production  as  well  as  by 
groups  or  sections.  New  marking 
procedures  can  be  easily  studied 
esfiecially  where  performance  is 
not  up  to  standard. 

3.  Ticket  /nt/entory  —  Because 
the  form  establishes  how  many 
kinds  of  tickets  are  used,  studies 
can  be  made  from  the  production 
records  to  guide  purchasing. 
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Steel  Pins 

Steel  pin-on  tickets  are  still  in 
the  exf)erimental  stage.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  rust  may  form 
around  the  hole  made  by  the  pin. 
Therefore  it  might  be  wise  to  keep 
merchandise  so  marked  away  from 
areas  where  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  atmospheric  condensation  such 
as  near  air  conditioned  units. 


Motor  Freight  Claim  Rules 

The  Freight  Claim  Section  of 
the  American  Trucking  Associa¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  has  released  its  latest 
edition  of  the  booklet,  “Motor  Car¬ 
rier  Freight  Claim  Rules,  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practices  Covering  Loss, 
Damage  and  Overcharge  Claims”. 
Copies  may  be  had  from  A.T.A., 
Washington,  D.  C.  at  |1  each. 


Mid- Year  Convention  Schedule 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


The  Store  Managers  will  hold  a 
session  on  Civilian  Defense— review¬ 
ing  the  experience  of  stores  in  or¬ 
ganizing  their  personnel  and  pre¬ 
paring  their  buildings  to  meet  air 
raids  and  blackouts. 

Traffic 

The  outlook  for  transportation— 
by  railroad,  by  freight  forwarder, 
by  motor  carrier,  by  Railway  Ex¬ 
press,  will  be  the  first  items  dis¬ 
cussed  by  this  group,  which  is  also 
affected  by  the  Price  Freezing 
Order,  for  this  latter  is  scheduled 
for  sp>ecial  consideration. 

Other  matters  to  be  studied  by 
the  traffic  men  are  An  Efficient  Sal¬ 
vaging  Program;  What  Changes  are 
Necessary  in  Inventory  Taking 
Methods  Because  of  War  Condi¬ 
tions;  Simplification  of  Receiving, 
Marking  and  Stockkeeping  Pro¬ 
cedures  to  Better  Meet  Rapid 
Turnover  of  Employees;  Freight 
Forwarder  Legislation;  What 
Major  Changes  are  Necessary  in 
Routing  Methods  and  Policies,' and 
special  committee  reports. 

Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 

W^hat  to  sell  and  how  to  sell  at 
a  profit,  under  war  conditions,  sug¬ 
gests  to  smaller  store  heads  such 
questions  as: 

.\re  we  wasting  gtxxi  money  in 
continuing  with  our  usual  promo¬ 
tions? 

How  can  we  run  our  promotions 
and  events  under  the  price  ceiling 
order? 

Is  sales  volume  going  to  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  high  present  levels? 
.\nd  if  it  falls  off,  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  profits? 

What  economies  in  payroll  and 
operating  expenses  can  the  smaller 
stores  institute  to  meet  a  decrease 
in  volume— if  that  eventuates?  * 
\V'hat  departments  will  be  par- 


REGISTRATION  FEE 

Abnormal  conditions  have 
made  it  necessary,  for  the 
first  time,  for  the  Association 
to  impKJse  a  nominal  regis¬ 
tration  fee  for  this  annual 
Mid-Year  Convention; 

Registration  fee  per  store 
(covers  one  representa¬ 
tive  for  all  30  ses¬ 
sions)  . $5 

Additional  representatives 
from  same  store  (cover¬ 
ing  all  the  sessions) 
. $1  (per  person) 

Non-member  attendance 
. $1  (per  session) 


ticularly  hard  hit  as  the  year  pro-  | 
gresses,  and  what  should  be  done 
with  them? 

With  rising  taxes  of  all  sorts,  is 
pushing  quality  the  answer  to  vol¬ 
ume  and  profits? 

How  will  smaller  stores  adjust 
themselves  to  rationing  of  goods? 

What  services  can  be  eliminated? 

Delivery 

The  Delivery  Group’s  technical 
sessions  will  be  confined  chiefly  to 
analyzing  the  effect  of  restricted 
delivery  services  and  the  minimiz¬ 
ing  of  problems  attending  these  re¬ 
strictions. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  topics 
scheduled: 

1.  Operating  a  Cooperative  De¬ 
livery  Successfully. 

2.  Preventive  Maintenance  to 
Conserve  Equipment  and  Supplies. 

3.  Adjusting  Working  Sched¬ 
ules. 

4.  Job  Adjustments  and  Substi¬ 
tutions. 


THE  MONARCH 

RE-PRICE 

MARKER 


fo* 

RE-PRICING 

MERCHANDISE 


Ri-Prini  Witkoit  teao«ji{  Tkkits 

With  the  Monarch  Re-Price  Marker 
it  is  unnecessary  to  move  merchan¬ 
dise  from  the  selling  floor  for  price 
revisions.  The  marking  clerk  takes 
the  Re-Price  Marker  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  where  re-pricing  is  done 
without  removing  the  original  price 
tickets  from  goods. 


Keeps  Record  of  Tickets  Changed 

When  the  new  price  is  printed  on 
the  ticket,  the  old  price  is  clipped 
off-  -all  in  one  operation.  The 
clipped  sections  fall  into  a  com¬ 
partment  in  the  marker  where  they 
are  retained. 


Extremely  Simple  to  Operate 

Type  changes  require  but  a  few 
seconds  and  it  is  impossible  to  in¬ 
sert  type  in  an  improper  manner 
because  a  slotted  guide  in  machine 
head  engages  a  tongue  in  the  type 
body.  A  convenient  carrying  case 
includes  complete  assortment  of 
typej  numerals,  symbols  for  dollars 
and  cents,  dashes,  and  periods. 

_ u; 
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Extended  Credit  Control  Under  Regulation  W 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


household  or  personal  use. 

15.  Floor  coverings  (including 
fabric  and  linoleum  type  rugs, 
carpets,  mats,  and  other  floor 
covering  materials,  whether  or 
not  designed  to  be  affixed  to 
the  floor). 

16.  Furnaces  and  heating  units  for 
furnaces,  household  (including 
oil  burners,  gas  conversion 
burners,  and  stokers). 

17.  Heating  stoves  and  space  heat¬ 
ers,  designed  for  household 
use. 

18.  Ironers  designed  for  household 
use. 

19.  Jewelry  (including  precious 
stones  and  costume  jewelry). 

20.  Lamps  designed  for  household 
use. 

••21.  Lawn  mowers,  edgers,  and 
trimmers  (whether  or  not 
power-driven). 

22.  Lighting  fixtures  designed  for 
household  use. 

23.  Luggage,  purses,  handbags, 
toilet  cases,  and  umbrellas. 


24.  Motion  picture  cameras,  pro¬ 
jectors,  and  lenses,  designed 
for  film  gauges  less  than  35 
mm.;  still  cameras,  projectors, 
lenses  and  shutters,  and  en¬ 
largers. 

•••25.  Musical  instruments  not  else¬ 
where  listed. 

26.  Organs,  household  electric. 

27.  Plumbing  and  sanitary  fixtures 
designed  for  household  use. 

28.  Portable  lights,  and  portable 
or  stationary  flood-lighting 
equipment,  designed  for  house¬ 
hold  use. 

29.  Radio  receiving  sets,  phono¬ 
graphs,  or  combinations. 

30.  Refrigerators,  mechanical,  of 
less  than  12  cubic  feet  rated 
capacity. 

31.  Sewing  machines  designed  for 
household  use. 

32.  Silverware  (including  flat- 
ware  and  hollow  ware,  whether 
solid  or  plated). 

33.  Sports’,  athletic,  outing,  and 
games’  equipment. 


34.  Suction  cleaners  and  mechani¬ 
cal  carpet  sweepers,  designed 
for  household  use. 

35.  Tableware  and  kitchen  ware, 
equipment,  and  utensils,  de¬ 
signed  for  household  use  (in¬ 
cluding  pottery,  porcelain, 
chinaware,  glassware,  and  cut- 
lery). 

36.  Washing  machines  designed 
for  household  use. 

37.  Watches. 

38.  Water  heaters  designed  for 
household  use. 

39.  Water  pumps  designed  for 
household  use. 

40.  Wearing  apparel  and  furs, 
non-military,  (including  foot¬ 
wear,  headwear,  and  haber¬ 
dashery), 

41.  Yard  goods  designed  for  mak- 
ing  garments  or  for  making 
articles  of  household  use. 

Group  B—20  per  cent  down  and  12 
months’  maximum  maturity: 

•1.  Furniture,  household  (includ¬ 
ing  ice  refrigerators,  bed 
springs,  and  mattresses). 

2.  Pianos. 

•Usetl  furniture  added  effective  May  6, 
1942. 

••Edgers  and  trimmers  other  than 
mower-tvpe  added  effective  Mav  6, 
1942. 

•••Musical  instruments  other  than  those 
composed  principally  of  metal  added 
effective  Nfay  6,  1942. 

Alliance  Stores  Build 
Goodwill  Cooperatively 

IN  Alliance,  Ohio,  last  month 
fifty  retail  merchants  got  to¬ 
gether  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Retail  Merchants  Division  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
launched  a  cooperative  advertising 
program  designed  to  tell  the  story 
of  “The  Alliance  Store.”  The  Alli¬ 
ance  Store  is  a  composite  of  the 
city’s  retail  industry,  and  the  ad 
series  unfolds  the  story  of  its  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  community’s 
life— as  an  employer;  as  a  fighter 
on  the  home  front  in  wartime;  as 
the  purchasing  agent  for  the  com¬ 
munity;  as  a  morale  builder,  tax¬ 
payer  and  tax  collector,  etc.  Copy 
goes  expertly  about  the  job  of 
building  goodwill  for  the  local  re¬ 
tailer;  offers  many  suggestions  to 
other  retail  groups  for  combating 
the  possible  adverse  effect  of  loose 
talk  about  unjustified  price  rises. 


PERSONNEL  DEPTS.  NEED  COL-VELOPE  -  -  - 

COL-VELOPE  Is  a  plan  to  simplify  and  speed  the  checking 
'' — of  references  given  by  prospective  employees. 


,  jj— ^  SAVINGS  on  clerks,  stationery,  postage  always  exceed  the 
cost  of  Col-Velope. 


,  ij— ^  STORES  all  over  the  country  use  Col-Velope  in  their  personnel 
Ml  '  I  Depts,  for.  valuable  time  saved. 


AMONG  USERS 


GImbel  Bros. 
Neiman-Marcus 
Wanamakers 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


L.  L.  Bamberger 
Wm.  H.  Block,  Co. 
The  Emporium 
Lit  Brothers 


Write  Remington  Rand  TODAY  for  full  Information  on  the  "Personnel 
Col-velope"  Plan. 


REMINGTON  RAND  INC. 


BUFFALO.  N.Y. 
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A  Guide  Book  on  Wartime  Regulations 
Affecting  American  Business 


your  business  goes  to 

WAR,  by  Leo  M.  Cherne, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Research  Institute  of  America, 
496  pages  including  index. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

ON  April  28th  retailers  were 
very  dehnitely  harnessed  to 
the  war  effort.  Until  that  date,  rela¬ 
tively  few  retailers  had  had  con¬ 
tacts  with  any  phases  of  the  mili¬ 
tary,  civil  or  economic  effort  so 
aptly  described  as  Total  War.  All- 
out  war  is  remorseless;  that  fact 
stands  out  figuratively  on  every 
page  of  ‘‘Your  Business  Goes  to 
War.”  The  grim  phases  of  this 
war  as  it  is  being  planned  and 
fought  extend  far  behind  the  battle 
fronts;  there  will  hardly  be  a  busi¬ 
ness  activity  that  will  be  untouched 
by  some  rule  or  order  of  the  type 
usually  deplored  in  a  Democracy. 

Getting  the  Goods 

The  volume  by  Mr.  Cherne  sets 
a  complete  background  for  the 
retailer  who  wishes  to  attune  him¬ 
self  to  the  war-economics  tempm 
and  who,  in  order  to  understand 
the  broad  implications  of  Price 
Control  and  Rationing  as  applied 
to  consumer  goods  wishes  to  know 
something  of  the  priorities  and 
allocations  systems  in  manufac¬ 
turing. 

The  broad  purpose  of  the  book 
is  to  map  out  the  new  spheres  in 
which  executive  intelligence  will  be 
required  to  operate  business.  Sev¬ 
eral  chapters  dehnitely  warrant 
close  study  by  retailers  inasmuch 
as  the  past  offers  a  complete  void 
of  experience  on  problems  of  today 
and  many  of  tomorrow.  In  the 
chapter  “Business  under  Arms”  the 
author  provides  a  setting  for  the 
later  complete  analyses  of  various 
intricate  problems  of  running  a 
business  under  wartime  regula¬ 
tions.  He  fairly  implies  that  as 
plowshares  must  be  beaten  into 
swords  so  must  silk  and  nylon  turn 
their  luxuriant  qualities  from 
miladi’s  hosiery  and  powder  puffs 
to  powder  bags— gunpowder,  of 
course. 

In  another  chapter,  “Getting 


Materials”,  the  Priority  system  is 
described  with  apt  clarity  as  going 
“far  beyond  a  mere  table  of  pre¬ 
cedence.  It  tells  you  what  you  may, 
may  not  and  must  do  in  almost 
every  phase  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.” 

In  the  chapter  on  Controlling 
Prices,  several  pages  are  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  inflation  and  the 
reasons  why  the  Government  can¬ 
not  afford  to  let  prices  get  out  of 
hand. 

Price  Control  Prophecy 

The  book  was  written  in  Febru¬ 
ary  when  Leon  Henderson  was  still 
advocating  a  selective  system  of 
Price  Control.  Thus  the  author 
comments; 

“In  the  case  of  the  selective 
system  under  which  OPA  is 
operating,  it  is  expected  that 
once  the  maximum  prices  of 
the  basic  commodity  are  fixed, 
the  semi-finished  and  finished 
goods  manufactured  from  it 
will  adjust  themselves  accord¬ 
ingly.  But  if  something  goes 
wrong,  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tor  can  assure  over-all  price 
stability  right  down  the  line  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  by 
amending  the  original  sched¬ 
ule  or  adopting  a  new  one  for 
the  additional  commodities.” 

Evidently  something  has  “gone 
wrong”,  hence  the  Price  Freezing 
Order  of  April  28th.  Mr.  Cherne 
believed  when  he  wrote  that  “some 
form  of  fair-price  ruling  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  used  in  the  retail  field” 
forbidding  the  retailer  to  charge 
in  excess  of  a  reasonable  profit. 
That  would  be  a  more  palatable 
dose  to  swallow  than  the  con¬ 
coction  prescribed  under  date  of 
April  28th.  Who  knows  but  in  the 
end  “fair  prices”  in  contrast  to 
“ceiling  prices"  may  be  the  rule  in 
retailing  for  reasons  which  Mr. 
Cherne  states,  including  that  there 
exists  a  wide  spread  in  distribution 
costs  between  large  and  small 
stores,  and  between  rural  and 
urban  sectors. 

* 

— H.  I.  Kleinhaus 


Noah  Webster 
proved  himself  a 
worthy  linguist,  an 
authority  on  cor* 
rect  spelling  and 
word  usage.  In  his  field,  the  paper 
salesman  who  serves  you  may  be  fully 
an  equal  authority  in  his  line.  He  knows 
what  grades,  colors,  etc,  are  available. 
If  the  exact  grade  you’ve  had  in  mind 
is  not  procurable  at  the  moment,  he  can 
help  in  the  selection  of  something  per¬ 
haps  equally  suitable,  from  Crystal’s 
complete  line.  Call  in  your  paper 
merchant  thus  to  aid  you.  With  his 
knowledge  of  papers,  he  can  more  than 
likely  solve  your  wrapping  problems. 


MIDDLETOWN  •  OHIO 
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Drastic  Delivery  Restrictions  Analyzed 


(Continued  from  page  21) 


Henry’s  “Rainbow  Plastic 
Hangers’’  give  your  merchan¬ 
dise  glamour  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  your  stock. 

I'he  scientifically  Designed 
Hanger  that  features: 

•  The  form  fitted  neckline 
that  keeps  garment  in  place. 

•  A  natural  shoulder  shape 
that  keeps  garment  from 
poking  out  at  shoulders. 

•  The  utility  notch  on  this 
“All  purpose  hanger”  for 
Evening  Gowns,  Skirts, 
Suits,  Slacks,  Bathing  Suits, 
Slips,  etc. 

•  Non-rust  chrome  plated 
hook— always  clean. 

•  The  non-removahle  hook. 

•  Unbreakable  —  Washable 
—  Diiraljle  —  Beautiful  — 
Light  in  weight. 

Now  available  in  Beautiful 
Transparent  and  Translucent 
soft  pastel  shades. 

In  Infants,  Children,  Tween, 
and  Adult  sizes. 

Beware  of  Imitations— look 
for  the  name  on  each  hanger. 

• 

Ask  for  them  by  name— 
the  only  original 
“Rainbow  Plastic  Hanger’’ 
WE  MAKE  THE  BETTER 
HANGER  FOR  THE 
BETTER  MERCHANT. 

Writ*  for  price  details 

for  store  us*  and  resale. 

“Garment  Hanger  Efficiency 
Experts” 


these  are  alternate  factors;  that  the  1! 
“commercial  area”  may  be  applied  cl 
where  the  radius  is  greater  than  p 
fifteen  miles.  While  in  instances  a 
where  the  commercial  area  covers  o 
a  lesser  radius,  the  governing  limi-  t( 
tation  is  fifteen  miles.  c; 

As  the  results  of  our  recent  meet¬ 
ing,  a  sptecial  committee  was  ap-  n 
pointed,  under  the  chairmanship  a 

of  Frank  A.  Slocum,  Delivery  li 

Superintendent,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  t 
which  has  requested  a  written  in-  c 
terpretation  of  this  local  delivery 
area  of  ODT,  as  it  applies  to  retail  t 
stores.  d 

We  have  pointed  out  that  as  t 
applied  to  retail  stores,  the  “trad-  1 
ing  area”  serv'ed  by  the  stores  s 
through  regular  scheduled  delivery  t 
services,  week  in  and  week  out,  t 
throughout  the  year,  properly  con-  ^ 
stitutes  the  commercial  area  of  a  1 
city,  and  should  be  considered  as  < 
the  “local  delivery  area’’  for  the 
purpose  of  this  order.  i 

We  have  contended  that  this 
area,  which  is  normally  seized  by 
regular  delivery  schedules,  whether 
every  day  in  the  week,  or  regularly 
scheduled  days  in  the  week,  but 
adherred  to  week  in  and  week  out 
throughout  the  year,  represents  the 
actual  commercial  area  of  the  store. 

We  are  hopeful  of  receiving  a 
favorable  reply  to  this  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

The  establishment  of  the  proper 
“local  delivery  area”  is  the  most 
important  problem  arising  from 
these  regulations  since  deliveries 
beyond  the  established  local  area 
otherwise  become  “over-the-road” 
service  under  Regulation  No.  5  for 
private  carriers  and  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  loading  requirements 
which  are  impractical  for  stores  to 
meet. 

We  will  advise  you  as  soon  as  an 
official  interpretation  is  received 
from  ODT  on  this  point.  In  the 
meantime  if  you  have  any  ques¬ 
tions  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
our  further  opinion. 

Reduction  of  Mileage:  Begin¬ 
ning  June  1st,  stores  are  required 
to  reduce  their  vehicle  mileage  each 
month  by  25%  over  the  mileage 

run  the  same  comparable  month  in 


1941.  This  reduction  must  be  ex¬ 
clusive  of,  and  over  and  above  that 
part  of  current  mileage  curtailment 
attributable  to  the  reduction  of 
one  delivery  a  day  to  a  person,  and 
to  the  elimination  of  specials  and 
call  backs. 

This  accomplishment  will  be 
more  difficult  for  those  stores  that 
applied  restrictions  to  their  de¬ 
livery  service  in  1941,  as  a  result  of 
the  gas  rationing  scare  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  eastern  and  western 
seaboard  States  last  June,  or  for 
those  stores  which  curtailed  their 
delivery  operations  last  Fall  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  rubber  and  gaso¬ 
line  shortage.  We  believe  that  con¬ 
scientious  effort  is  the  important 
thing,  and  that  so  long  as  stores  do 
everything  practical  to  effect  this 
25%  or  more  reduction,  they  will 
be  conforming  in  the  intent  of  the 
Order. 

The  most  obvious  way  this  sav¬ 
ing  can  be  obtained  is  by: 

(a)  Eliminating  certain  suburban 
routes  which  can  be  just  as 
efficiently  served  by  parcel 
post. 

(b)  Curtailing  the  radius  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  suburban  routes. 

(c)  Curtailing  the  number  of  days 
on  which  regular  deliveries  are 
made  both  on  suburban  routes 
and  in  city  area. 

Other  means  of  effecting  this 


conservation  are: 

(a)  The  promotion  of  more  “take- 
withs”  thereby  reducing  the 
number  of  stops  necessary,  and 
thereby  saving  mileage. 

(b)  Restriction  of  c.  o.  d.’s  under  a 
certain  minimum  purchase  or, 
as  adopted  by  some  stores,  the 
requirement  of  a  deposit  on 
c.  o.  d.’s  purchased  in  the  store. 
Either,  will  reduce  the  numlier 
of  c.  o.  d.  refusals  thereby 
minimizing  under  productive 
stops. 

(c)  Reduction  in  the  numlier  of 
“attempted  deliveries”  on  suc¬ 
ceeding  days.  Some  stores  for¬ 
merly  riding  c.  o.  d.’s  three 
only  twice,  and  in  some  cases, 
times,  now  send  them  out 
only  once. 
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^d)  Eliminating  wagon  pickups  on 
small  carryable  merchandise  to 
be  returned  or  exchanged. 

(e)  Elimination  of  paid  or  charged 
deliveries  under  a  certain 
minimum  purchase,  with  ex¬ 
ceptions  being  made  for  some 
inexpensive  but  bulky  items. 

Above  all  this,  of  course,  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  stores  within  a  com¬ 
munity  may  find  it  practical  and 
possible  to  consolidate  or  p)ool  de¬ 
livery  operation  will  yield  the 
greatest  conservation.  Even  if  it  is 
impractical  to  p>ool  or  consolidate 
city  deliveries  because  of  lack  of 
adequate  warehouse  or  dep>ot  space, 
it  may  be  possible  for  stores  in 
some  cities  to  consolidate  on  their 
suburban  deliveries. 

Advise  Your  Customers 
As  good  public  relations  jiolicy 

General  Order  No. 


you  will  want  to  advise  your  cus¬ 
tomers  through  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  or  package  inserts  regard¬ 
ing  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
ODT,  to  effect  necessary  conserva¬ 
tion  of  motor  equipment.  It  is 
another  opportunity  to  appieal  to 
customers  to  coop)erate  by  carrying 
small  packages  with  them. 

For  those  stores  located  in  the 
Eastern  seaboard  states  where 
gasoline  will  be  rationed  to  the 
public  (also  beginning  May  15th) 
it  would  be  smart  to  tie  in  with 
their  announced  delivery  restric¬ 
tions,  helpful  suggestions  to  their 
customers  as  to  how  they  can  con¬ 
serve  on  their  own  tire  and  gaso¬ 
line  supplies.  W'e  have  in  mind 
such  things  as:  not  driving  over  40 
miles  p)er  hour;  proper  carbureter 
adjustments;  using  car  for  essen¬ 
tial  purposes  only,  etc. 


5 — Private  Carriers 


FULVUE 

DISPLAYERS 


999  CP  Suit 

“Shoalda  Shape”  pre¬ 
vents  poked  out 
shoulders.  Chain  brings 
skirts  to  proper  display 
length. 


999  NSA  Druss 

“Shoalda  S  h  a  p  e  ’’ 
prevents  poked  out 
shoulders.  Nonslip 
tips  prevent  slip¬ 
page. 


ODT  General  Order  No.  5 
further  regulates  private  car¬ 
riers,  including  retail  stores,  as  to 
their  “over-the-road”  delivery  oper¬ 
ation  beyond  the  local  delivery 
area'  defined  in  Order  No.  6. 

One  of  the  basic  requirements  of 
this  order  is  that  trucks  must  be 
loaded  to  100%  capacity  at  the 
point  of  origin  on  the  outgoing 
trip  and  must  be  loaded  to  75% 
capacity  on  the  return  trip,  or  vice 
versa.  Obviously,  by  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  their  business,  retail  stores 
do  not  have  any  return  load  which 
would  permit  them  to  meet  this 
requirement. 

The  order  also  restricts  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  circuitous  routes  and  pro¬ 
hibits  over-loading  based  upon  a 
standard  formula  established. 

This  order  becomes  effective 
June  1. 

To  the  extent  that  member 


stores  operate  delivery  services  be¬ 
yond  the  local  delivery  area  defined 
for  local  carriers  in  Regulation  No. 
6,  they  are  affected  by  this  order. 

Until  the  definition  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  local  delivery  area  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  retail  stores  is  established, 
we  do  not  believe  it  is  desirable  to 
request  special  exemption  under 
Order  No.  5.  If  the  retail  trading 
area  for  which  we  have  asked  is 
approved,  practically  all  of  store 
delivery  operation  will  come  with¬ 
in  General  Order  No.  6  and  will 
not  be  affected  by  Order  No.  5. 

Furthermore,  requests  for  ex¬ 
emption  to  No.  5  will  be  handled 
only  on  the  basis  of  special  jreti- 
tions,  the  machinery  for  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  established  by 
ODT.  Hence,  our  immediate  con¬ 
cern  is  in  obtaining  proper  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  constitutes  local 
delivery  area. 


77K  Skirt 

Adjustable  metal 
clips  hold  skirt 
band  firmly. 


222  Jr.  Bathing 
Suit 

Smooth  notches 
hold  straps  firmly. 
Specially  sized  to 
prevent  stretching.' 


Fulvu*  Rock 

For  skirts  and  slacks 
or  Ijoth.  3  feet  long 
on  heavy  round 
base.  6  feet  long  on 
streamlined  wheel 
base. 


PS 

For  those  hard  to 
hang  play  and  slack- 
suits. 


OPA  Retail  Division 

With  the  issuance  of  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tions,  announcement  was  made  of  the  formation  of  a  Retail 
Trade  and  Services  Division  in  the  OPA.  Merle  Fainsod,  who 
had  served  as  Price  Executive  of  the  Consumers  Durable  Goods 
Section,  was  app>ointed  Chief  of  the  Division.  Hector  Lazo,  on 
leave  of  absence  from  his  position  as  President  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Food  Distributors  of  America,  was  appointed  head  of  the 
Trade  Relations  Branch  in  the  new  Division. 


Remem  berl 

Wire  is  on  the  Critical  ListI 
ORDER  NOW. 

Our  famous  all-purpose,  crystal  clear 
"DURAFORM"  Plastic  Hanger 
.Available  for  immediate  delivery. 

ALL  STYLES  HANGER  CO.,  INC. 

512  SEVENTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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How  Can  You  Economize? 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


need  for  closer  coordination  of 
buying  in  order  to  have  merchan¬ 
dise  in  related  departments  that  is 
harmonious  not  only  in  price  but 
also  harmonious  in  style  and  color. 

Let  us  examine  for  the  moment 
how  a  salesman’s  versatility  can 
lead  to  economical  operation  and 
improve  customer  handling  at  the 
same  time.  While  normally  a 
men’s  clothing  department  might 
have  eight  salesmen,  the  furnish¬ 
ings  department  18,  hats  three  and 
shoes  three,  if  all  of  the  salesmen 
in  this  group  become  familiar  with 
the  merchandise,  price  and  layout 
of  related  departments,  a  store 
might  very  well  be  able  to  get 
along  with  six  salesmen  in  cloth¬ 
ing,  15  in  furnishings,  two  in  hats 
and  two  in  shoes.  This  will  be 
possible  because  a  department 
could  draw  on  another  in  a  pinch. 
Customer  handling  could  also  be 
improved  because  a  clothing  sales¬ 
man  suggesting  related  goods  while 
selling  his  customer  will  actually 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  He 


She's  Poison  to  a 
Credit  Man’s  Poise! 


Every  month  you  ram  and  rave  about 
■low-paying  charge  accounts.  You  want 
their  busineat  but  you  must  control  their 
credit  Do  it  the  modem,  dignified  way 
with  Rand  McNally  Budget  Coupon 
Books!  They’re  used  successfully  by 
hundreds  of  America’s  leading  stores. 

Write  for  full  infomie. 
tioB.  Rend  McNally  AC 
Company,  Dept.  B-S2, 
S36  South  Clark  Street, 
Chicago;  111  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York  Citv; 
129  East  Sixth  Avenue, 
Lo*  Angeles;  999  Mis¬ 
sion  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


RAND  MCNALLY 
BUDGET  COUPON  BOOKS 


will  lie  able  to  specify  goods  and 
price  and  it  is  the  first  step  in  lead¬ 
ing  to  sales  of  other  goods.  The 
fine  thing  about  this  kind  of  sell¬ 
ing  is  that  it  aids  the  clothing  sales¬ 
man  to  complete  his  sale  by  build¬ 
ing  a  complete  picture  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  mind  alxmt  his  purchases. 
After  completion  of  the  sale,  if  the 
suggestive  selling  was  skillfully 
done,  a  large  percentage  of  custom¬ 
ers  will  be  opien  for  the  other  goods 
and  they  will  not  feel  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  pressure  them 
into  more  purchases.  'Lhey  will  be 
aware  onlv  of  helpful  service.  If 
this  kind  of  selling  is  desirable  in 
normal  times,  how  much  more  im¬ 
portant  is  this  versatility  going  to 
l>e  in  war  time?  And  when  peace 
returns,  retailers  will  have  solved 
one  of  their  big  problems  toward 
profitable  operation. 

Merchandise  Man  as  Sales 
Manager 

How  can  close  selling  relations 
among  related  departments  be  ac¬ 
complished,  anti  who  is  to  be  the 
spearhead  for  such  activities?  The 
merchandise  manager  now  must 
initiate  all  cotirdinating  activities 
beginning  with  harmonious  buying 
and  styling  and  continuing  through 
selling  and  display.  Where  buyers 
merchandise  their  own  depart¬ 
ments,  the  merchandising  head  of 
the  store  or  the  general  manager 
would  supervise  the  plan. 

Training  departments  cannot 
successfully  train  salespeople  in  be¬ 
coming  versatile  for  this  kind  of  a 
system.  They  are  not  large  enough 
and  do  not  have  the  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  merchandise  which 
such  a  job  requires.  Besides,  this 
training  never  stops;  it  is  a  day  to 
day  job  and  must  be  supervised 
constantly  in  order  to  be  successful. 

The  merchandise  manager 
should  actually  become  the  active 
sales  manager  for  his  group.  Some 
authorities  believe  that  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  created  in  de¬ 
partment  stores;  that  of  sales  mana¬ 
ger.  His  duties  will  be  to  coordi¬ 
nate  all  selling  activities  in  the 
store  and  constantly  supervise 
them.  The  increase  of  volume  of 
sales,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  departments  patronized  regular¬ 


ly  by  customers,  the  lietter  han¬ 
dling  of  customers  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  selling  and  advertising  costs 
per  dollar  of  volume  will  be  his 
responsibility.  Progressive  stores 
are  trying  several  approaches  to 
this  system,  and  those  who  really 
have  the  courage  to  attempt  it  on  a 
worthwhile  scale  will  find  them¬ 
selves  rewarded  by  a  closer-knit, 
and  lietter-functioning  organization 
where  real  teamwork  exists. 

The  Training  Course  for  a 
Related  Selling  Plan 

1.  The  sales  manager  would  con¬ 
duct  a  regular  training  course 
for  all  salesmen  of  the  related 
group,  at  which  they  would 
take  notes  of  prices,  styles,  mate¬ 
rials,  sizes  and  selling  pmints  of 
all  gOTKls  in  the  group  of  de¬ 
partments.  Buyers  of  those  de¬ 
partments  would  assist  in  the 
lectures  and  demonstrations. 

2.  The  desired  method  of  related 
selling  and  follow-up  would  lie 
thoroughly  discussed  and  dem¬ 
onstrated. 

3.  All  salesmen  in  the  group 
would  spend  a  little  time  in  a 
rotation  plan  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  to  liecome  familiar  with 
layout  and  merchandise.  This 
can  easily  lie  done  in  the  slow 
morning  hours. 

4.  'Fhe  sales  manager  would  con¬ 
stantly  maintain  coverage  of 
each  department. 

5.  The  sales  manager  would  sug¬ 
gest  merchandise  lo  the  display 
man  to  help  move  certain  goods. 

6.  A  single  customer  record  file 
for  each  group  would  lie  main¬ 
tained  under  the  supervision  of 
the  sales  manager,  in  which  all 
purchases  would  be  recorded, 
(aistomer  mailing  would  be 
more  effective  with  information 
gained  from  such  a  file. 

Remuneration  in  the  form  of 
prizes,  raises,  general  earning  level 
and  promotions  would  depend  on 
the  cooj>eration  of  each  individual. 
The  method  of  application  would, 
of  course,  have  to  fit  in  with  a 
store’s  policy  atid  individual  per¬ 
sonnel  problems. 

The  results  of  a  consistent  policy 
steadily  administered  not  only  will 
result  in  lowered  cost  of  doing 
business,  but  also  in  greater  pres¬ 
tige  for  a  superior  customer  han¬ 
dling  job. 
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Defense  SavingsJ^av-Roll  Allotment  Plan 


voluntary  ( helps  workers  provide  for  the  future 

pay-roll  .  , 

11  .  neinS  build  future  buying  power 

allotment 


plan  helps  defend  America  today 


Hmv  big  does  a  company  have  to  he?  From 
three  employees  on  up.  Size  lias  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  works 
equally  well  in  stores,  schools,  publishing  houses,  factories,  or 
banks.  This  whole  idea  of  pay-roll  allotment  has  been  evolved 
by  businessmen  in  cooperation  with  the  Treasury  Department. 
Each  organization  adopts  its  own  simple,  efficient  application 
of  the  idea  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  its  own  set-up 

No  chore  at  all*  The  system  is  so  simple  that  A.  T.  &  T. 
uses  exactly  the  same  easy  card  system  that  is  being  used  by 
hundreds  of  companies  having  fewer  than  25  employees!  It  is 
simple  enough  to  be  handled  by  a  check-mark  on  a  card  each 


This  is  no  charity  plea.  It  is  a  sound  business  proposition  that 
vitally  concerns  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  your  company, 
your  employees,  and  yourself. 

During  the  post-war  period  of  readjustment,  yon  may  be  faced 
with  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  turning  employees  out  into  a 
confused  and  cheerless  world.  But  you,  as  an  employer,  can  do 
something  now  to  help  shape  the  destinies  of  your  people. 
Scores  of  business  heads  have  adopted  the  Voluntary  Pay-roll 
Allotment  Plan  as  a  simple  and  easy  way  for  every  worker  in 
the  land  to  start  a  systematic  and  continuous  Defense  Bond 
savings  program. 

Many  benefits  .  .  .  present  and  future.  It  is 

more  than  a  sensible  step  toward  reducing  the  ranks  of  the 
post-war  needy.  It  will  help  spread  financial  participation  in 
National  Defense  among  all  of  America’s  wage  earners. 

The  widespread  use  of  this  plan  will  materially  retard  infla* 
tion.  It  will  “store”  part  of  our  pyramiding  national  income 
that  would  otherwise  be  spent  as  fast  as  it’s  earned,  increasing 
the  demand  for  our  diminishing  supply  of  consumer  goods. 

And  don’t  overlook  the  immediate  benefit  .  .  .  money  for 
defense  materials,  quickly,  contr  lously,  willingly. 

Let*s  do  it  the  American  way!  America’s  talent  for 
working  out  emergency  problems,  democratically,  is  being 
tested  today.  As  always,  we  will  work  it  out,  without  pressure 
or  coercion  ...  in  that  old  American  way;  each  businessman 
strengthening  his  own  house ;  not  waiting  for  his  neighbor  to  do 
iL  Tliat  custom  has,  throughout  history,  enabled  America  to 
get  things  done  of  its  own  free  wiU. 

In  emergencies,  America  doesn^t  do  things 
** hit-or-miss.**  We  would  get  there  eventually  if  we 
just  left  it  to  everybody’s  whim  to  buy  Defense  Bonds  when  they 
thought  of  it  But  we’re  a  nation  of  businessmen  who  under¬ 
stand  that  the  way  to  get  a  thing  done  is  to  systematize  the  oper¬ 
ation.  That  is  why  so  many  employers  are  getting  back  of  this 
Voluntary  Savings  Plan. 

Like  most  efficient  systems,  it  is  amazingly  simple.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  offer  your  employees  the  convenience  of  having 
a  fixed  sum  allotted,  from  each  pay  envelope,  to  the  purchase  of 
Defense  Bonds.  The  employer  holds  these  funds  in  a  separate 
bank  account,  and  delivers  a  Bond  to  the  employee  each  time 
his  allotments  accumulate  to  a  sufficient  amount. 

Each  employee  who  chooses  to  staft  this  savings  plan  decides 
for  himself  the  denomination  of  the  Bonds  to  be  purchased  and 
the  amount  to  be  allotted  from  his  wages  each  pay  day. 


pay  day. 

Plenty  of  help  available.  Although  this  is  your  plan 
when  you  put  it  into  effect,  the  Treasury  Department  is  ready 
and  willing  to  give  you  all  kinds  of  help.  Local  civilian  com¬ 
mittees  in  48  States  are  set  up  to  have  experienced  men  work 
with  you  just  as  much  as  you  want  them  to,  and  no  more. 

Truly,  about  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  indicate  your  willingness 
to  get  your  organization  started.  We  will  supply  most  of  the 
necessary  material,  and  no  end  of  help. 


The  first  step  is  to  take  a  closer  look.  Sending  in 
the  coupon  in  no  way  obligates  you  to  install  the  Plan.  It  will 
simply  give  you  a  chance  to  scrutinize  the  available  material  and 
see  what  other  companies  are  already  doing.  It  will  bring  you 
samples  of  literature  explaining  the  benefits  to  employees  and 
describing  the  various  denominations  of  Defense  Savings  Bonds 
that  can  be  purchased  through  the  Plan. 

Sending  the  coupon  does  nothing  more  than  signify  that  you 
are  anxious  to  do  something  to  help  keep  your  people  off  relief 
when  defense  production  sloughs  off;  something  to  enable  <dl 
wage  earners  to  participate  in  financing  Defense;  something  to 


provide  tomorrow’s  buying  power  for  your  prod¬ 
ucts;  something  to  get  money  right  now  for  guns 
and  tanks  and  planes  and  ships. 

France  left  it  to  “hit-or-miss”  .  .  .  and  missed. 
Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  act!  Mail  the  coupon 
or  write  Treasury  Department,  Section  A,  709 
Twelfth  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  G 


Treasury  Department,  Section  A, 

709  Twelfth  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Please  aend  me  the  free  kit  of  material  being  used  by 
companies  that  have  installed  the  Voluntary  Defense 
Savings  Pay-Roll  Allotment  Plan. 


Name 


Position 
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'VIQILAIICB  -  Key  to  Self  Presemtion 


By  checking  employee  violations  of  established 
store  policy— >by  insuring  greater  customer  satisfaction 
through  higher  selling  standards  — you  can  convert 
concealed  losses  into  tangible  profits.  Today,  over 
20,000  progressive  retailers  in  over  2300  cities 
throughout  America  are  preventing  the  siphoning  of 
sales  and  profits  through  Willmark— the  proven  force 
of  constructive  retail  vigilance. 

Send  today  for  your  free  copy  of  our  booklet 
WILLMARK  IN  ACTION.  There’s  no  obligation.  A  post 
card  will  bring  it  to  you.  Remember— Vigilance  for 
Victory  and  Self  Preservation. 


Throughout  the  nation  production  lines  are 
turning  out.  in  eoer  increasing  uolume. 
implements  of  war  for  military  might  and 
self  preservation.  But  there  is  another  weapon 
—not  born  of  blast  furnace  and  machine— 
which  is  as  vital  to  our  martial  efforts  as 
steel  and  powder.  That  weapon  is  vigilance. 


Constant  vigilance  will  also  play  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  retail  store  this  year.  Unceasing 
vigilance  over  the  cer.tral  point  of  retailing’s  profit 
vulnerability,  the  sales  counter,  will  count  decisively  in 
reducing  losses  caused  by  human  frailty— losses  which, 
unchecked,  may  well  break  a  business.Selling  weaknesses 
and  personnel  irregularities— not  openly  discernible,  but 
lurking  beneath  the  surface  at  the  point  of  customer 
contact— must  and  can  be  minimized  and  prevented. 
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for  himself  the  denomination  of  the  Bonds  to  be  purchased  and 
the -amount  to  be  allotted  from  his  wages  each  pay  day. 
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'¥1MLA1I€B  -  key  to  Self  Presemtm 


Throughout  the  nation  production  lines  are 
turning  out.  in  ever  increasing  uolume, 
implements  of  war  for  military  might  and 
self  preservation.  But  there  is  another  weapon 
—not  born  of  blast  furnace  and  machine— 
which  is  as  vital  to  our  martial  efforts  as 
steel  and  powder.  That  weapon  is  vigilance. 

Constant  vigilance  will  also  play  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  retail  store  this  year.  Unceasing 
vigilance  over  the  central  point  of  retailing’s  profit 
vulnerability,  the  sales  counter,  will  count  decisively  in 
reducing  losses  caused  by  human  frailty— losses  which, 
unchecked,  may  well  break  a  business.  Selling  weaknesses 
and  personnel  irregularities— not  openly  discernible,  but 
lurking  beneath  the  surface  at  the  point  of  customer 
contact— must  and  can  be  minimized  and  prevented. 


By  checking  employee  violations  of  established 
store  policy— by  insuring  greater  customer  satisfaction 
through  higher  selling  standards —  you  can  convert 
concealed  losses  into  tangible  profits.  Today,  over 
20,000  progressive  retailers  in  over  2300  cities 
throughout  America  are  preventing  the  siphoning  of 
sales  and  profits  through  Willmark— the  proven  force 
of  constructive  retail  vigilance. 

Send  today  for  your  free  copy  of  our  booklet 
WILLMARK  IN  ACTION.  There’s  no  obligation.  A  post 
card  will  bring  it  to  you.  Remember— Vigilance  for 
Victory  and  Self  Preservation. 


